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GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  EISTEDDFOD 


D.  Lloyd  George 


Peroration  of  a  Speech  on  "The  World's 
Debt  to  Little  Nations." 


.  .  .  There  is  something  infinitely  greater  and  more  enduring  which  is  emerg- 
ing out  of  this  great  conflict — a  new  patriotism,  richer,  nobler,  more  exalted 
than  the  old.  I  see  a  new  recognition  among  all  classes,  high  and  low,  shed- 
ding themselves  of  selfishness,  a  new  recognition  that  the  honor  of  a  country 
does  not  depend  merely  on  the  maintenance  of  its  glory  in  the  stricken  field, 
but  in  protecting  its  homes  from  distress  as  well. 

May  I  tell  you,  in  a  simple  parable,  what  I  think  this  war  is  doing 
for  us?  I  know  a  valley  in  North  Wales,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  a  beautiful  valley,  snug,  comfortable,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from 
all  the  bitter  blasts.  It  was  very  enervating,  and  I  remember  how  the  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  the  hills  above  the  village  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  mountains  in  the  distance  and  to  be  stimulated  and  freshened 
by  the  breezes  which  came  from  the  hilltops  and  by  the  great  spectacle  of 
that  great  valley.  We  have  been  living  in  a  sheltered  valley  for  generations. 
We  have  been  too  comfortable,  too  indulgent,  many  perhaps  too  selfish.  And 
the  stern  hand  of  fate  has  scourged  us  to  an  elevation  where  we  can  see 
the  great  everlasting  things  that  matter  for  a  nation,  the  great  peaks 
of  honor  we  had  forgotten,  duty  and  patriotism,  and,  clad  in  glittering 
white,  the  great  pinnacle  of  sacrifice  pointing  like  a  rugged  finger  to  Heaven. 
We  shall  descend  to  the  valleys  again,  but  as  long  as  the  men  and  women 
of  this  generation  last  they  will  carry  in  their  hearts  the  image  of  their  great 
mountain  peaks  whose  foundations  are  unshaken  though  Europe  rock  and 
sway  in  the  convulsions  of  a  great  war. 


CYDMARU  HEN  GAPEL  Y  PAN DY, 

LLANUWCHLLYN,  A'R  NEFOEDD 

Sir  O.  M.  Edwards  in  his  book,  "O'r 
Bala  i  Geneva,"  thus  compares  Capel  y 
Pandy,  Llanuwchllyn,  to  Heaven: 

Ni  welaist  ti  mo  hen  gapel  Llanuwch- 
llyn, ar  lan  dwfr  tawel,  a'i  do  heb  fod 
yn  uwch  na  thai'r  pentrefwyr  o'i  am- 
gylch.  Moelion  oedd  ei  furiau,  ond  bod 
ambell  ysmotyn  llalth  yn  rhoi  tipyn  o 
amrywiaeth  i'w  lliw;  yr  oedd  ei  feinciau 
weithiau'n  esmwyth,  weithiau'n  galed,  yn 
ol  fel  y  byddai'r  bregeth;  hirgul  oedd  ei 
ffenestri  a  heb  addurn,  ond  pan  ddoi'r 
barrug  i  dynnu  darluniau  arnynt.  Ac  eto 
dyncTr  He  prydferthaf  y  bum  i  ynddo 
erioed.  Ynddo  y  dechreuais  feddwl;  yn- 
ddo y  syrthiais  mewn  cariad  am  y  tro 
cyntaf;  ynddo  y  teimlais  ofn  colledig- 
aeth  a  swn  maddeuant;  ynddo  y  cyn- 
hyrfwyd  fi  gyntaf  gan  uchelgais,  ac  yr 
iselwyd  fy  malchder  wrth  glywed  nad 
oedd  ynof  haeddiant.  Mae  pob  teimlad 
a  meddwl  dyfnach  na'i  gilydd,  dynol  ac 
ysbrydol,  yn  cyfeirio'n  ol  at  yr  hen 
gapel  llwyd.  Nid  oedd  yno  dlysni  adeil- 
adaeth  na  darluniau,  ond  drwy'r  ffenestr 
ar  gyfer  ein  set  gallaswn  weld  y  gwynt 
yn  gyrru'r  glaw  ar  hyd  ochrau'r  myn- 
yddoedd;  ac  yr  oedd  yno  goeden  griafol 
yn  ymwyro  gyda'r  awel.  ...  Y  mae'r 
hen  gapel  a'r  bobl  a  oedd  ynddo  wedi 
newid  llawer  erbyn  heddiw,  ond  pan 
ddaw  meddyliau  am  y  nefoedd  i'm  medd- 
wl crwydrol  i,  hwyrach  y  gweni  wrth  imi 
ddweud  mai  fel  hen  gapel  Llanuwchllyn 
yn  union  yr  ymddengys  i  mi — y  teulu- 
oedd  yn  eu  seti,  pawb  yn  yr  oed  yr  oedd- 
ynt,  a'r  pregethu,  a'r  canu  gorfoleddus, 
a  swn  lleddf  y  gwynt,  a'r  hen  goeden 
griafol. 


Y   BWTHYN    WRTH   Y  MYNYDD 

Dr.  T.  Gwynn  Jones 

Wrth  odre  Hiraethog 

Mae   bwthyn  gwyngalchog, 

A  gardd  bach  o  flodau  gerllaw, 
Ac  weithiau  o'r  mynydd, 
Ar  do'r  bwthyn  dedwydd, 

Daw  corwynt  o  ddrycin  a  glaw. 

Mae'r  wennol  yn  nythu 
Ym  mondo  y  gwyndy 

Pan  ddelo  y  Gwanwyn  i'r  fro, 
A   difyr   yw  gwrando 
Yr  adar  yn  pyncio, 

A  bwrlwm  yr  afon  ar  ro. 

Mae  melin  ac  olwyn, 

A   dyfroedd   mor  glaerwyn, 

Yn  gyrru,  yn  gyrru  o  hyd, 
A  gwn  fod  y  Lliwen 
Yn  llawen,  yn  llawen, 

A'r  bwthyn  bach  gwyngalch  yn  glyd. 


IDWAL  JONES,  NOFELYDD  ENWOG 
YN    UN   O   FECHGYN  FFESTINIOG 

Idwal  Jones,  whose  story  of  Captain 
J.  T.  Jones  (Hogyn  o  Hirael)  appears 
in  another  column,  is  a  native  of  Blaen- 
au  Pestiniog,  where  his  father  was  man- 
ager of  Diffwys  slate  quarry  for  many 
years.  Although  but  12  years  old  when 
he  left  Merionethshire  Idwal  still  has 
vivid  recollections  of  the  district.  He 
thinks  Llan,  Festiniog,  marvelous  and 
so  also  the  moors  toward  Maentwrog. 
In  the  course  of  his  varied  literary  ca- 
reer he  has  translated  Marshal  Foch's 
memories  and  written  The  Splendid  Shil- 
ling, Steel  Chips,  Whistler's  Van,  Black 
Bayou,  China  Boy  and  The  Vineyard. 
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"Y  Cwir  yn  Erbyn  y  Byd." 
"Duw  a  Phob  Daioni."  "lesu  Na'd  Camwaith." 

"Dan  Nawdd  Duw  a'i  Dangnef." 
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This  Souvenir  Booklet  of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  EistedJ- 
fod  is  published  in  response  to  a  widespread  request  for  an  official  record  of 
its  transactions.  We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  successful  Welsh  poem, 
"Ynys  Drysor"  ("Treasure  Island")  by  Owen  Hughes  (Glascoed),  Vancouver, 
B.  C. ;  the  winning  essay  on  "The  Contribution  of  the  Welsh  People  to  Amer- 
ican Democracy"  by  V.  E.  Lewis  of  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  and  the  adjudications 
of  the  various  judges.  Also  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  choral  contests,  in  which 
20  choirs  participated;  a  selection  of  National  Welsh  Songs  and  popu'ar 
hymns  sung  on  Treasure  Island,  and  musical  and  literary  items  concerning  the 
Cymric  race. 

To  the  many  friends  of  the  Eisteddfod  who  far  and  near  rallied  to  its 
support  and  contributed  to  its  great  success  the  committee  returns  its  most 
grateful  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Yn  serchiadol  a  diolchjar, 

DAVID  HUGHES,  President. 
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O  INSTRUMENT  of  man's  devising  can  reach  the  heart  as  does 
that  most  wonderful  instrument — the  human  voice.  This  was 
clearly  exemplified  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
during  the  progress  of  the  Eisteddfod,  the  competitive  music  and 
literary  festival  of  the  Welsh  people.  The  culture  of  thi6  Divine 
gift  took  precedence  over  other  arts  and  held  large  audiences 
spellbound  until  1:30  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  It  was  apparent 
in  the  singing  of  Handel's  Largo  to  the  words,  "Come,  Faithful  Lord,"  by  Gerald 
Britland,  in  the  solos  of  the  young  and  adult,  in  the  singing  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Protheroee  "Crusaders,"  in  his  adaptation  of  the  Welsh  hymn,  "Bryn  Calfaria," 
and  in  Beethoven's  triumphant  "Hallelu- 
jah."  These  voices  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  heart;  of  the  listeners. 
Some  sat  with  arms  on  knees,  with 
heads  on  their  arms,  others  stood  with 
eyes  closed  in  deep  reverie,  but  either 
sitting  or  standing  all  were  equally  af- 
fected, quiet  and  attentive  until  the 
voices  ended  to  break  out  in  a  loud 
acclaim. 

The  Eisteddfod  (pronounced  Eis-teth' 
vod:  soft  th  as  in  with,  and  the  accent 
on  the  middle  syllable,  or  in  other  words, 
the  penultimate  in  accordance  with  the 
almost  invariable  rule  in  Welsh.  The 
literary  meaning  is  a  sitting  or  a  con- 
gress,  in  which  the  bards,  musicians  and 
literati  met  with  the  object  of  preserv 
ing  and  cultivating — by  means  of  com' 
petition  primarily — Welsh  music,  poetry, 
literature,  etc. 

TRACED  TO  DIM  AGES 

The  Eisteddfod  can  be  traced  to  the  dim 
days  of  Welsh  history.  It  dates  back 
to  1180  B.  C,  when  certain  bards  of 
"divine  poetic  genius"  were  invited  to 
an  Eisteddfod  and  three  of  them  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  drawing  up  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  country,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Cymric  language 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  bards.  In  its  next 
phase,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  the  Eisteddfod  became  a 
poetic  and  musical  festival  and  held  tri- 
ennially  under  the  auspices  of  Welsh 
princes.  It  was  not  until  540  A.  D.  that 
the  first  National  Eisteddfod  was  held 
at  Deganwy,  North  Wales,  one  of  the 
winning  bards  being  Taliesin.  The  hold- 
ing of  the  festival  was  for  many  cen- 
turies chequered  by  wars. 

In  1176  Lord  Rees  ap  Griffith  held  an 
Eisteddfod  at  Cardigan,  at  which  there 
were  contests  between  poets,  musicians, 
players  of  harp,  violin  and  flute.  The 
proficiency  of  the  Wekh  at  this  time  in 
music  and  alliterative  poetry  is  described 
by  Gerald.    There  was  a  harp  in  every 


ANNABEL  McKENZIE  EDWARDS 
Challenge  and  Contralto  Solo  Warner 

home,  and  it  was  the  chief  feature  in  the 
entertainment   of  guests. 

Several  Welsh  princes  of  commanding 
character  and  unusual  ability  came  to  the 
front  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  Nor- 
man power  and  aspired  themselves  to 
literary  as  well  as  martial  fame.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  the  halcyon  pe- 
riod of  Welsh  song;  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym, 
the  greatest  of  Welsh  love  poets,  sang 
in  Owen  Glyndwr's  time.  The  warrior 
who  claimed  the  power  of  calling  "spir- 
its from  the  vasty  deep"  had  in  Iolo 
Goch  a  poet  laureate  who  attuned  hi6 
voice  and  his  harp  to  Glyndwr's  praise 
and  stimulated  him  to  patriotic  frenzy. 
GREAT  SERIES  STARTS 

It  was  at  Llangollen  in  1858  that  the 
great  series  of  Ei6teddfodau  were  begun. 
The  bardic  chair  was  won  by  Eben 
Fardd;  subject,  "The  Battlefield  of  Bos- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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EVERETT  L.  JONES 

Publicity  Director,  Viewing  an  Eisteddfod  Poster 


Treasure  Island  Poet  Winner  of  Many  Bardic  Chairs 


Owen  Hughes  (Glascoed),  "Vancouver, 
B.  C,  winner  of  more  bardic  honors  at 
American  and  Canadian  Eisteddfodau 
than  any  other  poet,  was  born  at  Glas- 
goed,  Trawsfynydd,  N.  "Wales.  A  mas- 
ter-hand in  Welsh  versification,  he  has 
during  the  past  20  years  won  eleven  bar- 
dic chairs,  a  gold  crown  and  other  prizes 
on  awdlau  (odes),  pryddestau  (poems  of 
peculiar  "Welsh  metre),  englynion  a  thodd- 
eidau.  His  poem,  "Tnys  Drysor,"  is  en- 
chantingly  beautiful  and  displays  his 
great  powers  of  observation  and  descrip- 
tion. The  following  list  gives  the  Eis- 
teddfodau at  which  he  was  successful, 
with  subjects  and  adjudicators: 

1923 —  Bangor,  Sask.,  pryddest,  "Tlysni" 
(Beauty),  Cynonfardd  adjudicator. 

1924 —  Toronto,  pryddest,  "Pwy  yw  fy 
Nhymydog?"  (Who  Is  My  Neighbor?), 
Efrog. 

1925 —  Utica  National,  awdl,  "Anadl  Ein- 
ioes"   (Breath  of  Life),  Cynonfardd. 

1925,  Winnepeg,  awdl,   ,  Ieuan 

Fardd. 

1925 — Edwardsville,    Pa.,    pryddest,  "Ser 
y   Nen"    (Stars    of    Heaven),    J.  M. 
Pritchard. 


1926 — Utica  National,  pryddest,  "Y  Bwth- 
yn  Adfeiliedig"  (The  Decrepit  Cottage) 
Pedrog,  Archdruid  of  WTales. 

1926 —  Y  Wladfa  (Patagonia),  awdl-brydd- 
est,  "Yr  Hauwr"   (The  Sower),  Gwili. 

1927 —  Utica  National,  awdl,  "Y  Gwerin- 
wr"  (The  Democrat),  Pedrog. 

1928 —  "Wilkesbarre  National,  awdl,  "Con- 
cwest  y  Gorllewin"  (Conquest  of  the 
West),  Bryfdir. 

1929 —  Granville,  N.  Y.  pryddest  goffa,  "Y 
Diweddar  Parch.  J.  "W.  Morris,  Poult- 
ney,"  loan  Eryri. 

1929 — Los  Angeles,  pryddest,  "Prydferth- 
wch  yr  Hwyr"  (Evening's  Charm), 
loan  Eryri. 

1935 —  San  Francisco,  pryddest,  "Rham- 
ant  yr  Awyr"  (Romance  of  the  Air), 
Ap  Ceiriog. 

1936 —  Los  Angeles,  pryddest,  "Y  Gweled- 
ydd"  (The  Observer),  Ieuan  Fardd. 

1936 — Los  Angeles,  pryddest  goffa,  "Mrs. 
Moelwyn  "Williams,"  Ieuan  Fardd. 

1939 —  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion Eisteddfod,  cerdd,  "Ynys  Drysor" 
(Treasure  Island),  Ap  Ceiriog. 

1940 —  Los  Angeles,  penilllon  coffa,  "Moel- 
wyn," John  M.  Pritchard. 
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worth."  The  festival  brought  to  promi- 
nence John  Hughes  (Ceiriog),  Wales' 
greatest  lyric  poet,  who  displayed  poet' 
ical  genius  in  its  simple  beauty  and  un- 
affected grace.  Since  1858  the  Eistedd- 
fod has  been  held  yearly  in  Wales.  The 
National  Eisteddfod  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  raise  funds  for  prizes,  to 
insure  the  holding  of  one  National  Eis- 
teddfod each  year  in  North  and  South 
Wales  alternately  and  to  publish  a  vol- 
ume of  transactions  of  each  festival. 

The  highlights  of  the  "National"  are 
the  chief  choral  contests  and  the  chairing 
of  the  bard.  David  Lloyd  George  has 
for  many  years  presided  on  the  bardic 
day.  A  peroration  of  his  on  "The 
World's  Debt  to  Little  Nations"  (ap- 
pearing on  another  page),  apart  from  its 
intrinsic  beauty  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
kind  of  oratory  in  which  he  has  no  liv- 
ing compeer. 
IN  DAYS  OF  GOLD 

The  Eisteddfod  was  introduced  in  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  Welsh  pioneers  during  the 
days  of  gold.  Many  settled  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Sierra,  Nevada  and  Yuba 
counties.  They  were  mostly  young  men, 
scions  of  the  best  families  and  gifted  in 
music  and  literature.  Sundays  they  met 
at  various  cabins  and  sang  the  hymns 
of  the  homeland  and  later  built  three 
churches.  By  1860  their  families  had 
come  from  Wales.  Three  choirs  were 
organized  at  North  San  Juan  and  Camp- 
tonville,  and  on  July  4,  1860,  the  first 
California  Eisteddfod  was  held,  with  Wil- 
liam ap  Rees  as  president  and  Thomas 
Gwallter  Price  (Cyhelyn)  as  poetical  ad- 
judicator. The  fact  that  the  choruses 
sang  such  masterpieces  as  Handel's  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus"  and  J.  Ambrose  Lloyd's 
"Teyrnasoedd  y  Ddaear"  (Ye  Kingdoms 
and  Nations)  proved  their  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  singing. 

At  Camptonville  there  was  a  Jones 
family  composed  of  Hannah  (soprano), 
Mary  (alto),  Francis  (tenor)  and  John 
Owen  (bass)  who  were  frequent  win- 
ners as  a  quartet  and  as  soloists;  the 
basso  with  his  deep  resonant  voice  was 
unrivalled  in  California  at  that  time. 
There  were  also  many  talented  poets  and 
writers  among  the  Welsh  miners.  Evi- 
dently it  was  .such  pioneers  Kipling  had 
in  mind  when  he  said:  "The  men  who 
stocked  California  were  physically  and 
as  far  as  regards  certain  virtues  the  pick 
of  the  earth." 

The  discovery  of  coal  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Diablo  in  the  late  60s  attracted 
about  a  thousand  Welsh  miners  and  their 


GWEDDI   YR  ORSEDD 

Dyro,    Dduw,  dy  nawdd, 
Ac  yn  nawdd,  nerth, 
Ac  yn  nerth,  deall, 
Ac  yn    neall,  gwybod, 
Ac  yn  ngwybod,  gwybod  y  cyfiawn 
Ac  yn  ngwybod  y  cyfiawn,  ei  gam, 
Ac  o  garu,  caru  pob  hanfod, 
Ac  ym  mhob  hanfod,  caru  Duw. 
(Translation) 

Render  us,   O   God,   Thy  protection, 

And  in  that  protection,  power; 

In  that  power,  wisdom; 

In    that    wisdom,  knowledge; 

In  that  knowledge,  know  the  just; 

In  knowing  the  just,  love; 

And  in  love,  love  every  attribute; 

And  by  loving  every  attribute  love  God. 

families  to  this  district.  True  to  the 
Cymric  tradition  they  built  churches  at 
Nortonville  and  Somerville,  organized 
choirs  and  conducted  Eisteddfodau.  Han- 
del's "O  Father  Whose  Almighty  Power" 
was  a  test  piece  at  one  of  these  festi- 
vals. Morgan  and  Watkin  Morgan,  su- 
perintendents of  the  mines,  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  a  united  choir  to  compete  at 
the  St.  David's  Day  Eisteddfod  in  San 
Francisco  in  1879. 

In  later  years  the  Eisteddfod  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Welsh  Churches  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  con- 
ducted with  success  alternately  in  the 
bay  cities. 

TREASURE  ISLAND  FESTIVAL 

Early  in  1939,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Special  Events  Department  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  hold  an  Eis- 
teddfod on  Treasure  Island,  with  David 
Hughes  president,  George  Peacock,  R. 
J.  Hughes  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  William 
Hopkin  Thomas  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gilbert,  Miss  Alice  Davies  assistant  sec- 
retaries, and  Attorney  Samuel  R.  Davis 
and  T.  R.  Roberts  treasurers.  An  at- 
tractive syllabus  of  competitive  subjects 
open  to  all  contestants  wa6  arranged 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

There  was  a  ready  resnonse  from  chor- 
uses and  vocalists  in  the  Western  States, 
as  far  East  as  Salt  Lake  City,  as  far  North 
as  British  Columbia  and  as  far  South  as 
San  Diego.  The  number  of  entries  re- 
ceived for  the  various  contests,  20  chor- 
uses and  over  300  soloists  was  ample 
assurance  for  the  success  of  the  festival. 

The  fact  that  the  festival  was  held 
on  the  world's  largest  man-made  island, 
within  sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
two  world's  greatest  bridges,  amid  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  great  exhibit  pal- 
aces, among  millions  of  flowers,  magni- 
(Cont;nued  on  Pa;e  12) 
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MRS.  GWENITH  PRICE  PHILLIPS 


Eisteddfod  Accompanist 
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ficient  fountains  and  sculpture,  contribu' 
ted  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  Eis- 
teddfod. Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  Eis' 
teddfod  been  held  in  such  an  ideal  loca- 
tion. 

RECORD  ENTRIES 

The  record  number  of  entries  necessi- 
tated a  change  in  the  arrangements,  and 
the  bay  area  contestants  were  instruct- 
ed to  report  at  Festival  Hall  Friday  even- 
ing and  assigned  to  different  halls,  where 
Professor  William  Rees  of  Hollywood, 
Professor  Willoughby  Williams  of  Lon- 
don and  Professor  Leo  Hovorka  of  the 
San  Francisco  University  adjudged  the 
competitors  for  final  appearance  on  the 
Eisteddfod  platform.  The  auditions  were 
attended  by  large  audiences  and  were 
not  completed  until  a  late  hour. 

The  ferry  boat  for  Treasure  Island 
early  Saturday  had  on  board  a  crowd  of 
competitors.  Many  from  distant  points 
were  enchanted  as  they  beheld  the  Golden 
Gate  and  bridges  and  Treasure  Island, the 
scene  of  the  Eisteddfod,  like  a  diamond 
in  a  golden  setting.  The  sun  shone  mer- 
rily on  the  colorful  towers,  buildings, 
pools  and  flowers  as  they  approached 
Festival  Hall  to  be  escorted  to  the  various 
auditoriums  to  meet  the  adjudicators. 

FLAGS  WAVING 

In  tht  Court  of  Nations  flags  were 
waving  in  the  breeze,  the  buildings  re- 
flected in  the  lagoon,  and  the  6tage  was 
being  set  for  the  thousand  voices  at  the 
massed  concert  on  the  morrow.  At  van- 
tage points  attractive  posters  advertising 
the  Eisteddfod  were  seen,  and  Everett 
L.  Jones  of  the  Special  Events  Depart- 
ment was  prevailed  upon  to  pose  for  his 
picture.  Mr.  Jones  with  his  wide  expe- 
rience as  publicity  director  saw  that 
every  detail  was  carried  out.  Each  con- 
testant was  afforded  free  admission  to 
the  Fair  and  Eisteddfod  and  presented 
with  a  certificate  of  participation.  Beau- 
tiful scrolls  showing  colored  pictures  of 
the  exposition  were  presented  all  choral 
conductors  and  bardic  winners,  with  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  management. 
This  courtesy  was  something  novel  in  the 
history  of  the  Eisteddfod  and  highly 
esteemed. 

At  the  Temple  of  Religion  Professor 
William  Rees  was  completing  his  tough 
assignment  of  adjudicating  eighty  soloists 
in  the  challenge  and  Welsh  6olo  con- 
tests. His  charm  of  manner  and  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  put  many  a  timid 
contestant  at  ease. 

Outside  Festival  Hall  many  Eisteddfod- 
ists  assembled  before  noon.  Telegrams 


MARY  GWENDOLYN  EVANS 
Prize  Winning  Pianist 

were  received  telling  of  train  delays  from 
Southern  California,  "Mochyn  Du"  ask- 
ing for  a  break  in  the  "prelim,"  which 
he  got.  Inside  everything  was  in  order, 
the  Paysen  choral  stand  wa6  being  placed 
on  the  platform.  The  Red  Dragon,  en- 
twined with  American  flag6  was  placed 
on  a  back  curtain  of  white  satin,  and  the 
sides  and  ceiling  of  the  hall  were  lav- 
ishly decorated  with  flag6  and  bunting. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Attorney  Samuel  R.  Davis,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  afternoon  session,  after  a 
short  delay  got  the  program  under  way 
by  the  singing  of  "America,"  W.  Hop- 
kin  Thomas  directing  and  Mrs.  Gwenith 
Price  Phillips  at  the  piano.  In  tha 
absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  the 
popular  merchant  of  Portland,  Or.,  owing 
to  indisposition  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Rev.  John  Rhy6  Griffith,  the  Welsh  min- 
ister of  Beaver  Creek,  Or.  Mr.  Griffith 
expressed  the  regrets  of  Tawelfab  (a  bar- 
dic title  conferred  upon  Mr.  Roberts  at 
the  191?  Gorsedd),  recalled  his  former 
delightful  visit  and  wished  the  Treasure 
Island  Eisteddfod  the  success  it  deserved. 

The    platform    officials   of  the  after- 
noon were:  Mns.  Wm.  Hopkyn  Thomas, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert,  Miss  Alice 
Davies,  assistant  secretaries;    Thomas  R. 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  platform  officials  of  the  after' 
noon  were:  Mrs.  Wm.  Hopkyn  Thomas, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert,  Miss  Alice 
Davies,  assistant  secretaries;  Thomas  R. 
Roberts,  treasurer;  Mrs.,  Theo.  J.  Phil' 
lips,  investiture  official.  With  the  con- 
ductor they  worked  with  fine  precision, 
disposing  of  seventeen  competitions  in 
record  time. 

All  the  contests  were  of  absorbing  in' 
terest.  The  soprano,  contralto  and  tenor 
soloists  were  of  exceptional  merit  and 
the  junior  classes  in  pianoforte  playing, 
singing  and  reciting  produced  artistry  of 
a  high  order.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  the  item6  the  audience  liked 
best.  Gerald  Britland,  the  boy  soprano 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  by  winning  two 
first  prizes  was  one  of  the  favorites  with 
the  crowd.  His  singing  of  Handel's 
Largo  wa6  a  highlight  of  the  Eisteddfod. 

In  the  Welsh  recitation  Thomas  C. 
Williams  of  Seattle  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  his  selection  from  "Mab  y 
Mynydd"  by  Cynan,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Davies  being  second. 
SALT  LAKE  TRIUMPHS 

The  program  culminated  in  the  bril- 
liant competition  for  ladies'  choruses. 
The  test  piece  was  Edward  German's  "Oh 
Peaceful  Night."  The  Lund-Chaminade 
Chorus  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  declared 
the  winner,  with  Crockett  Ladies  second. 
The  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  choir 
stood  around  their  conductor,  Miss  Ivie 
J.  Ensign,  as  Professor  Rees  stepped  on 
the  platform  to  give  the  adjudication  and 
were  naturally  excited.  When  the  award 
was  made  in  their  favor  they  manifested 
their  delight  in  an  exultant  shout. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  declaration  of  war  that  morning 
had  a  somewhat  disquieting  effect  upon 
everybody,   and  at  the  opening   of  the 
evening  session  the  large  audience  found 
relief  in  the  singing  of  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner."     Seldom  has  our  national 
anthem  been  sung  wiith  such  dramatic 
fervor.     The  tension  was    so  apparent 
that  the  conductor,  Humphrey  L.  Jones, 
had  it  sung  a  second  time.    It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  conductor  called  upon  the 
Cymric  patriot  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr. 
John  James  (Ieuan  ap  Iago)  to  address 
the  assemblage.    Mr.  James,  in  part,  said: 
I   am,    indeed,    most   happy   to  be 
with    you    on    this    auspicious  occa- 
sion and  to  see  so  many  former  resi- 
dents of  "Wales,  their  descendants  and 
friends  here  assembled.    I  bring-  cor- 
dial greetings  from  my  associates  in 
the    Cambrian    Association    of  Salt 


Lake  City,  as  well  as  from  the  good 
people  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Utah. 
I  am  honored  in  being  asked  by  the 
Eisteddfod  Committee  to  preside  at 
this  session  of  the  grand  festival,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  thus 
•afforded  me  to  serve  you. 

The  Welsh  people  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest  have  an  abiding  passion  for 
music  and  poetry,  which  makes  the  Eis- 
teddfod the  most  nationally  significant 
ceremony  in  the  world.  The  ancient  Bards 
01  Wales,  many  of  whom  were  philosophers 
in  their  own  right,  held  to  the  belief,  or 
theory,  that  the  world  we  live  in  came 
into  existence  through  the  sphere  of  music. 
It  is  not  hard  to  believe  this,  especially 
after  one  has  read  the  Good  Book,  which 
informs  us  that  during  the  Creation  the 
"Stars  of  heaven  sang  together  and  the 
Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

The  Eisteddfod  is  and  has  for  centuries 
past  been  "The  Voice  of  Wales."  The  first 
reference  to  it  in  history  ts  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  Commentaries.  Entwined 
With  the  Eisteddfod  are  the  traditions  and 
history  of  as  noble  a  race  of  people  as 
ever  graced  God's  footstool — true  believers 
in  liberty,  progress  and  moral  advance- 
ment. The  literary  riches  of  Wales  are  to 
English  readers  a  fountain  that  is  sealed, 
so  to  speak.  Then  again  the  world  has 
heard  or  read  a  great  deal  about  Welsh 
singing,  far  more  than  it  has  heard  the 
singing  itself.  Nature  has  given  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Wales  good  voices,  and 
these  voices,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  singing  of  oratorios  and 
sacred  hymns.  Gildas  gives  the  character 
of  the  religious  services  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  during  the  sixth  century,  known 
as  the  dark  age.  Choral  services,  declared 
Gildas,  were  included  in  their  regime.  He 
also  makes  reference  to  the  soul-stirring 
melodies  of  the  period  and  the  tuneful 
voices  of  the  young. 

What  I  admire  about  the  Eisteddfod 
most  is  that  it  has  no  party  politics  to 
contend  about  and  no  religious  differences 
to  deplore.  The  main  object  is  to  consider 
in  cordial  union  how  we  can  best  serve  the 
progress  of  our  people.  The  Eisteddfod 
bases  its  claim  for  the  sympathy  of  all 
men  upon  its  great  usefulness;  upon  its 
service  to  art,  to  science,  to  music,  to 
literature,  and  above  all,  to  the  popular 
education  of  the  human  family,  an  educa- 
tion which  must  continue  to  advance  to 
higher  fields  of  culture  for  all  classes.  In 
referring  to  great  artists  in  Wales  a  com- 
mon expression  is  "He  (or  she)  is  a  child 
of  the  Eisteddfod."  Its  main  purpose  is 
to  encourage  and  inspire  those  who  have 
talents,  along  given  lines,  to  greater 
heights. 

Handel  wrote  most  of  his  oratorio.  "The 
Messiah,"  and  all  of  the  immortal  "Hal- 
!e'ujah"  at  Hafod,  near  Aberystwyth.  He 
composed  the  latter  after  attending  a 
Welsh  revival  and  listening  to  the  thou- 
sands of  worshippers  sing  "Gogoniant" 
(Glory)  at  Llangeitho.  Handel  sailed  from 
Holyhead  for  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  on 
December  31,  1741,  he  gave  his  first  per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah." 

H.  V.  Morton  in  his  "In  Search  of 
Wales"  has  this  to  say  of  Welsh  singing 
after  attending  a  National  Eisteddfod  at 
Bangor  in  1931:  "If  you  wish  to  hear 
singing  such  as  you  will  hear  nowhere 
in  the  world  listen  to  a  choir  of  Welsh 
voices.  Such  singing  arouses  wonder,  ad- 
miration and  deep  respect  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  the  Welsh  have  a  natural  genius 
for  song,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  intensely 
interesting  that  this  should  have  been 
handed  down  to  modern  Wales  from 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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DAVID  HUGHES  (ARFONYDD) 

President,  on  Eisteddfod  Tour  of  the  Northwest 


Golden  Gateman  Turns  His  Binoculars  to  the  Hills 


Idwal  Jones,  (The  Golden  Gateman) — 
Sharpest-eyed  watcher  at  the  Gate  must 
be  the  retired  gentleman  on  Clifford 
Terrace,  whose  three  front  windows  look 
out  to  sea,  and  there  he  watches,  when 
he  is  not  digging  in  his  garden.  The 
Oest  time,  he  says,  is  twilight,  when  the 
3onvoy  goes  out,  and  the  blimp  hovers 
overhead — the  eagle  and  the  hawks.  The 
ochre  cliffs  take  on  an  unearthly  hue, 
and  a  strange  spirit  is  abroad,  distilled 
from  the  alembic  of  the  bay.  Then  the 
hurrying  in  of  the  small  boats,  five  score 
of  them,  brightly  painted,  but  hurrying, 
hurrying,  like  anxious  water  bugs,  to  be 
at  Fishermen's  Wharf  before  dark. 


His  eyes  are  used  to  keen  watching, 
for  he  was  employed  as  day  foreman  in 
the  Chionicle's  composing  room  a  long 
time,  and  spent  half  a  century  reading 
galleys  of  type  upside  down.  This  com- 
posing room  is  like  a  Gothic  chapel, 
clean-swept  and  austere,  and  when  Dave 
Hughes  retired  he  left  two  framed  broad- 
sides by  John  Henry  Nash  on  the  wall — 
on  William  Morris  and  Gutenberg:  two 
great  exemplars  of  the  printing  craft. 

Dave  writes  much  for  Welsh  periodi- 
cals, and  at  the  San  Francisco  Eistedd- 
fod of  1923  he  was  awarded  the  prize 
on  the  story  of  "The  Welsh  People  of 
California,  1849-1906,"  which  was  issued 
in  booklorm. 
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th2ir  Pasi.  Yet  in  the:r  Fisry  L  ve  for 
the.r  Own  Land,  no  hatred  of  another 
Fmds  a  Place." 

Le;  me  *eave  this  thought  with  you.  If 
the  peo^e  Wales  we.e  al-oweu  to  forget 
'heir  h  stjry,  as  furnished  by  tne  :nstru- 
m  ntali.v  of  the  Eistedd.od,  they  would 
soon  forget  to  be  prcuJ  f  tle:r  N  b-3 
Ancestry  and  their  M.irve  o  'S  Hjri.age. 

■  Y  wir  yn  Erbyn  y  Byd."  "Cymru 
am  Byth." 

Ten  contests  were  scheduled  for  the 
evening  program.  which  included  the 
male  and  chief  choral  competitions  be 
tween  thirteen  units  ranging  in  num- 
ber  from  60  to  125  voices.  This 
was  a  task  seldom  attempted  in  one  ses- 
sion  at  an  international  festival.  "Rhaid 
prynu  yr  amser"  (time  must  be  saved), 
so  with  the  cooperation  of  the  judges  in 
curtailing  their  adjudications  and  the  dis- 
patch with  which  the  choirs  were  moved 
on  and  off  the  platform,  Conductor  H. 
L.  Jones  succeeded  in  a  seemingly  im- 
possible  task.  The  platform  officials, 
mentioned  in  the  afternoon,  with  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Manning  of  Palo  Alto  investing 
the  winners,  Samuel  R.  Davis  as  treas- 
urer  and  Arnold  Evans  as  assistant  stage 
director,  contributed  to  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  meeting. 
TREASURE  ISLAND  POEM 

Owen  Hughes  (Glascoed)  of  Van- 
couver, B.  O,  won  the  bardic  honors  on 
his  Welsh  poem  to  "Ynys  Drysor" 
(Treasure  Island).  Glascoed  is  Ameri- 
ica's  foremost  Welsh  poet  and  has  won 
several  bardic  chairs  at  different  Eis- 
teddfodau.  J.  R.  Jones  (Ap  Ceiriog), 
Ponoka,  Alberta,  Canada,  pronounced  his 
poem  easily  the  best  in  the  competition. 
He  was  represented  by  Glan.  Williaras. 

The  best  English  poem  on  "Treasure 
Island"  was  written  by  Professor  Arthur 
Watkins,  Berkeley. 
WELSH   SOLO  CONTEST 

The  three  survivals  on  the  Welsh  solo 
out  of  twenty  entries  were  Ifor  Roberts 
and  Mary  Lewis  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  and 
W.  D.  Lewis,  Compton,  Cal.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts (tenor)  sang  the  ever  popular  "O 
Na  Byddai'n  Haf  o  Hyd"  (W.  Davies); 
Mary  Lewys  (contralto)  rendered  John 
Henry's  "Gwlad  y  Canu"  (Land  of  Song) 
and  W.  D.  Lewis'  number  was  "Y 
Marchog"  (The  Charger)  by  Dr.  Parry; 
three  distinctive  Welsh  6ongs  and  most 
impressively  sung.  The  awards  were  in 
the  above  order. 

The  baritone-bass  solo,  "Blow,  Blow 
Thou  Winter  Winds"  (Sarjeant)  attract- 
ed 22  entries  and  the  three  who  survived 
the  preliminary  ordeal  gave  the  rousing 
song  fine  interpretations.  Phyllip  Watts, 
Vancouver,  won  first  honors. 


MARY  HUMPHREYS 
Successful  Welsh  Reciter 


CHALLENGE  SOLO 

The  three  singers  chosen  from  among 
60  competitors  in  the  challenge  solo  were 
Annabel  McKensie  Edwards,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  who  sang  Cesar  Franck's  "The 
Procession'';  Dale  Marshall,  Hollywood, 
who  6ang  Handel's  "Sound  an  Alarm," 
and  Beatrice  Miller,  Oakland,  who  sang 
Verdi  s  "Ah  Fors  de  Liu'.  '  In  awarding 
first  prize  to  Annabel  Edwards  and  sec- 
ond to  Dale  Marshal  the  judges  con- 
gratulated the  singers  on  their  artistic 
renditions.  Hon.  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  presented  Annabel  Ed- 
wards with  the  silver  trophy  on  behalf 
of  the  city. 

The  reading  of  Kipling's  "If"  6tirred 
the  crowd.  Miss  Helen  M.  Davies,  Los 
Angeles,  was  first,  and  Miss  Alice  Davies 
of  San  Francisco  second. 

MALE  CHORUS  CONTEST 

It  was  10:30  o'clock  when  the  male 
chorus  contest  was  reached,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  large  audience  was  un- 
abated. The  flow  of  melody  through  Dr. 
Protheroe's  "The  Crusaders,"  with  its 
fervent  prayer  and  victorious  climax  was 
followed  with  absorbing  attention.  Each 
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rendition  by  the  six  choruses  was  loudly 
applauded.  It  was  a  close  and  thrilling 
contest,  only  11  points  separating  the 
first  from  the  sixth  chorus  and  one  point 
between  the  first  chorus,  Ralston  (Seat- 
tie)  and  the  second  choir,  Canadian  Pa' 
cific  Railway  (Vancouver,  B.  C.) 
GLORIOUS  ENDING 

It  was  midnight  when  the  conductor 
called  for  the  chief  choral  contest.  There 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  attend- 
ance. There  were  strains  of  music  so 
wondrously  impressive  in  the  two  test 
pieces,  Beethoven's  "Hallelujah"  and  Dr. 
Protheroe's  "Laudamus"  (Bryn  Calfaria) 
that  words  fail  to  give  an  adequate  or 
correct  idea  of  their  effect.  After  the 
last  choir  had  left  the  platform  it  was 
1:30  a.  m.  Owing  to  the  late  hour  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the 
adjudication  until  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  massed  concert,  but  this  provoked 
some  dissatisfaction.  After  a  hurried  con* 
ference  the  conductor  called  the  board 
of  awards  to  give  its  decision  there  and 


then.  Professors  Rees,  Williams  and  He 
vorka  appeared  on  the  nlatform  and  gave 
a  detailed  adjudication,  which  appears 
elsewhere.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
Claremont  Choral  Society  (Lawrence 
Reeder,  director)  amid  tense  excitement. 
Bell  Canto  Chorus  of  Redwood  City 
(Eugene  Fulton,  director)  second,  and 
San  Francisco  Welsh  Chorus  (James  Ish- 
erwood,  director)  third. 

The  Eisteddfod  came  to  a  close  with 
the  singing  of  "Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau" 
(Land  of  My  Fathers), 

It  was  a  glorious  ending  of  a  notable 
festival.  As  we  wended  our  way  through 
the  now  dimly-lit  courts  the  calm  early 
morning  air  seemed  to  ring  with  the  echo 
of  that  old  Welsh  choral,  "Songs  of 
praises  we  will  give  Thee  evermore."  On 
that  last  ferryboat  participants  and  vis' 
itors  alike  recalled  the  thrills  of  the  day 
and  felt  grateful  for  having  had  the  priv 
ilege  of  participating  in  a  music  festival 
pronounced  the  best  in- the  annals  of  the 
entire  exposition. 


Court  of  Seven  Seas  from  Fountain  of  Western  States 
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President  Afternoon  Session 

Thomas  Roberts  (Tawelfab)  was  born 
at  Glancarw  Farm,  Carmarthenshire,  the 
son  of  Thoma6  and  Ann  Roberts  and  the 
last  surviving  member  of  a  family  of  ten 
children.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  drapery  trade  at  Swansea,  and 
after  working  for  a  while  in  London 
sailed  to  Australia  in  1886,  where  he 
entered  business  with  hi6  brother  Henry 
in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne.  The  two 
brothers  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1891 
and  after  staying  a  few  months  in  Gali' 
fornia  left  for  Portland,  Or.,  where  they 
established  business  under  the  name  of 
Roberts  Brothers,  which  for  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  one  of  the  leading  6tores 
in  the  Northwest.  Henry  Robert*  retired 
in  1912  and  died  in  1919.  Thomas 
Roberts  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  re- 
liable  merchant,  fair  in  his  dealings  with 
his  employes  and  highly  respected  by 
competitors  and  the  general  public.  The 
title  of  Tawelfab  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  1915  Goreedd  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  signifying  his  retiring  disposition. 
His  home  at  Milwaukie,  Ore.,  is  named 
Tawelfryn.  He  is  zealous  in  support  of 
everything  Welsh  and  loves  the  litera- 
ture  of  the  Cymry.  His  many  acts  of 
kindness  has  endeared  him  to  our  pec 
pie  in  the  Northwest. 

President  Evening  Session 

John  James  (Ieuan  ap  Iago)  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Welsh 
citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  .and  the  State 
of  Utah,  as  well  as  the  inter-mountain 
region,  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was 
born  at  Pembroke,  where  another  noted 
Welshman,  Henry  VII,  Earl  of  Rich' 
mond,  first  of  the  Tudor  Kings,  was 
born,  but  with  this  difference.  The 
future  King  first  saw  the  light  inside 
Pembroke  Castle,  while  Ieuan  ap  Iago 
saw  it  outside.  His  father,  George  James, 
was  one  of  Tennyson's  "Noble  Six  Hun- 
dred." He  came  to  America  with  his 
wife  and  11-month-old  baby  in  1885, 
going  direct  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  has  had  a  varied  and  interesting  ca- 
reer as  Clerk  of  Police  Court,  Clerk  of 
Salt  Lake  County,  press  court  reporter, 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  Utah  and 
British  Vice-Consul  for  Utah  and  Eastern 
Nevada.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Cam- 
brian Association  in  1892,  serving  as  its 
first  secretary  and  its  president  since 
1 9  2V.  The  following  achievements  of 
the  society  redounds  to  its  glory:  Pro- 
notinf    the   Mormon   Tabernacle  Choir 


in  its  trip  to  the  World's  Fair  Interna- 
tional Exposition  Eisteddfod  at  Chicago, 
under  Prof.  Evan  Stephen's  directorship, 
the  grand  Eisteddfodau  held  in  the  great 
Mormon  Tabernacle  in  1895-6-8  and 
1908.  The  Cambrians  are  looking  for- 
ward to  holding  another  Eisteddfod  in 
1947  on  the  occasion  of  Utah's  centen- 
nial. As  a  prominent  figure  in  the  in- 
surance business  of  Utah  Mr.  James  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Salt  Lake  As- 
sociation of  Life  Underwriters  at  a  ban- 
quet and  presented  with  a  beautiful 
plaque. 

Conductor  Evening  Session 

Humphrey  L.  Jones,  a  native  of  Liver- 
pool, has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  Eisteddfod  and  Wekh  affairs  of 
the  bay  area.  He  started  work  as  an 
apprentice  accountant.  The  lure  of  travel 
took  him  to  Nigeria,  Africa,  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  African  Association  Ltd. 
A  year  before  the  great  fire  he  came  to 
San  Francisco  and  was  employed  by  the 
the  Griffin  &  Skelley  Company  a6  ac- 
countant. On  merging  of  the  com- 
pany in  1916  with  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  he  became  cashier  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
In  1931  he  was  elected  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  finance  committee.  Mr. 
Jones  is  pastmaster  of  Burlingame  Lodge, 
F.  &  A.  M.  His  orchard  home  over- 
looks the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Captain 
Humphrey  Jones,  at  his  home  in  Rhyl, 
North  Wales,  Hwfa  Mon,  the  eminent 
bard,  composed  this  englyn  (epigram): 
Gwr  iawn  yn  cefnogi  rhinwedd — o  hyd 
Ydoedd  hwn  i'r  diwedd; 

Y   don    fawr,   hyd   ei  fedd 

Nofiai  yn  fab  tangnefedd. 

Afternoon   Conductor  and  Treasurer. 

Attorney  Samuel  R.  Davis,  the  after- 
noon conductor  and  treasurer  of  the  Eis- 
teddfod, was  born  at  Glynrhebog  Farm, 
between  Ystradgynlais  and  Abercrave,  a 
few  miles  below  Craig  y  Nos  Castle,  in 
Swansea  valley.  He  left  Abercrave  and 
arrived  at  Denver,  Col.,  in  1906,  coming 
to  California  in  1909,  iwhere  he  married 
Miss  Anna  Howell,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Davis  attended  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  School,  graduating  in  June, 
1917,  with  LLB  degree,  and  in  the  same 
month  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  California  and  United  States 
Courts.  He  has  since  been  practicing 
his  profession  in  California  and  making 
his  home  in  Burlingame  for  the  past  24 
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years.  As  recognition  of  his  work  as 
treasurer  of  the  Eisteddfod  the  man- 
agement of  the  exposition  presented 
Attorney  Davis  with  a  beautiful  parch' 
ment  scroll  of  Treasure  Island. 

Associate  Treasurer. 

Attorney  Arthur  Jouanou,  associate  of 
Mr.  Davis,  helped  the  committee  in  va' 
rious  ways.  Mr.  Jouanou  is  a  native  San 
Franciscan,  and  attended  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  here.  He  graduated  from 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee,  as 
LLB  in  193-1,  admitted  to  practice  in 
Tennessee  the  same  year  and  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1932. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Eisteddfod 

Mrs  W.  Hopkyn  Thomas  as  secretary 
of  the  Eisteddfod  was  highly  commend- 
ed for  her  efficient  work.  The  routine 
work  of  the  festival  had  to  be  explained 
10  an  unusual  number  of  contestants, 
the  change  in  audition  time,  the  distri- 
bution of  1500  free  tickets  to  competi- 
tors and  the  thousand  and  one  inquiries 
and  instructions  kept  Mrs.  Thomas  busy 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  festival. 
From  a  contestant  at  Barmouth,  Wales, 
came  this  note:  "I  notice  that  a  lady 
acts  as  secretary  of  a  great  Eisteddfod. 
You  deserve  our  best  congratulations 
upon  your  courage  in  undertaking  such 
a  task.  From  across  the  sea  we  wish  you 
every  .success  and  blessing.'''  The  man- 
agement of  the  Fair  expressed  its  ap- 
preciation and  presented  the  secretary 
with  a  beautiful  parchment  scroll  of  the 
exposition. 

Efficient  Promoter 

Everett  L.  Jones,  who  as  a  child  at- 
tended many  an  Eisteddfod  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  son  of  the  late  John  L.  and 
Kathryn  Williams  Jones  and  was  born  at 
Waterville,  N.  Y.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  business  manager  of  the  Cleveland, 
O.,  Symphony  Orchestra  for  six  years 
and  also  business  manager  for  the  Cleve- 
land seasons  of  both  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Companies.    Later  he  was  public- 


ity director  for  the  Chicago  company 
on  tour;  associated  with  many  musical 
attractions  and  was  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  John  Charles  Thomas.  On 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  repre- 
sentative of  Morris  Gest's  "The  Miracle" 
he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  the  bay 
area.  He  was  publicity  director  for  the 
Berkeley  Festival  commemorating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  University  City. 


LETTERS    OF  APPRECIATION 

Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
September  7,  1939. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas, 

Secretary,  G.  G.  I.  E.  Eisteddfod: 

Dear  Mrs.  Thomas:  I  am  sending  you 
today  under  separate  cover  a  scroll  as  a 
souvenir  of  your  participation  in  the  1939 
Eisteddfod   on  Treasure  Island. 

The  society  is  certainly  greatly  in- 
debted to  you  for  handling  so  efficiently 
a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work,  the 
scope  of  which  I  have  some  idea. 

I  want  to  thank  you  particularly  for 
your  consistent  gracious  co-operation 
with  me  in  connection  with  the  Eistedd- 
fod and  music  festival,  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  music  program 
held  on  Treasure  Island.  Without  your 
unfailing  assistance  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  festival  we  could  not  have  the 
orderly  schedule  with  which  the  several 
programs  were  handled.  The  manner  in 
which  you  took  care  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  passes  for  so  many  different 
groups  was  particularly  appreciated. 
I  am,  cordially, 

EVERETT   L.  JONES, 
Special  Events  and  Ceremonies. 

Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
September   6,  1939. 

Mr.  David  Hughes, 

President  G.  G.  I.  E.  Eisteddfod. 

Dear  Mr.  Hughes:  On  behalf  of  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  the  Eisteddfod  held  on  Treasure  Isl- 
and Sept.   2nd  and  3rd. 

Your  efforts  over  a  period  of  several 
months  made  possible  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  musical  events  held  at  the 
exposition.  The  great  number  of  chor- 
uses which  came  from  Vancouver,  Seat- 
tle, Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles  is 
only  one  indication  of  the  success  of 
this    event.  I    am,    yours  truly, 

LELAND  W.  CUTLER,  President. 


EPILOGUE   TO   CEIRIOG'S  GREAT 

Aros  mae'r  mynyddau  mawr, 

Rhuo  trostynt  mae  y  gwynt; 
Clywir  eto  gyda'r  wawr 

Gan  bugeiliaid  megys  cynt; 
Eto  tyfa'r  llygad  dydd 

Ogylch  traed  y  graig  a'r  bryn, 
Ond   bugeiliaid    newydd  sydd 

Ar  yr  hen  fynyddoedd  hyn. 


PASTORAL   POEM,  "ALUN  MABON" 

Ar   arferion   Cymru  gynt 

Newid  ddaeth  o  rod  i  rod, 
Mae  cenedlaeth   wedi  mynd 

A  chenedlaeth  wedi  dod; 
Wedi   oes   dymhestlog  hir, 

Alun  Mabon  mwy  nid  yw, 
Ond  mae'r  hen  iaith  yn  y  tlr 

A'r  alawon  hen  yn  fyw. 
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Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhad  au — Land  of  My  Fathers 


po  -  ets  and  min-strels    re  -  joicej  The  land    whose  stern      war  -  riors  were 

tor  -  ion,  en    -  wog  -  ion      o  frij  Ei  gwr   •  ol  ry         Tel    -   wyr  g"wlad 

"Tel  -  yn"  so  sooth -ing     to  me;  Thy  no    -   ble  de     •    fen    -  ders  were 

clog-wyn  i'm  go  -  lwg  sydd  hardd ;  Trwy  deim   •  lad  gwlad  -  gar    -    ol,  mor 


true  to  the   core    While  figM  -  ing            for  free    -  dom  of  yore. 

gar  •  wyr  tra   mad,    Dros  ry  -  ddid  goll  -     as    -   ant  eu  gwaed 

gal  ■  lant  and_  brave,    For  free  -  dom  their  hearts    life  they  gave, 

swyn  •  ol  yw               si,        Ei  nent  -  ydd,             a  -      fon    •  ydd,        i  mi. 


Wales!         Wales'  glo  _     nous  land_       of         Wales;      Till         death  be  

Gwlad!        Gwlad!         pleid     •    iol  wyf   i'm         gwlad,     Tra     -     mor  yn_ 

fi  .   n  •   A  £   n      p    * 
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Court  of  Flowers  with  Girl  and  Rainbow  Fountain 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

PRESIDENT  — MR.  THOMAS  ROBERTS   (TAWELFAB),  PORTLAND,  OR. 
CONDUCTOR  —  ATTORNEY  SAMUEL  R.  DAVIS 
"America,"  Audience,  directed  by  William   Hopkyn  Thomas. 
Pianoforte  solo,   children  under    12,  "Moths"   (J.  Thompson). 

l.Jean  Cooper,  Crockett,  Calif.    _  2.  Jean  Welsh,   Crockett,  Calif. 

3.  Josephus  Esposita,  Crockett,  Calif. 
Recitation,   children  6  to   10,   "My  Shadow"    (R.  L.  Stevenson) 
1.  Janice  E.  McHaffie,  Grass  Valley.        2.  Victor  Jones,  Oakland. 

3.  Mary  Gwen  McHaffie,  Grass  Valley. 
Vocal  solo,  children  under   12,  "America  the  Beautiful"   (S.  A.  Ward). 
1.  Bobbie  Stebbins,  Palo  Alto.  2.  Robert  Hughes,  San  Franciscc. 

3.  Mary  Humphreys,  San  Francisco. 
Pianoforte  solo,   12  to  17,  "Sonata"   (Beethoven),  op.  49,  No.  2. 

1.  Mary  Gwendolyn  Evans,  Oakland.  2.  Betty  Jane  Williams,  Oakland. 

3.  Gordon  T.  Howels,  Los  Angele6. 
Vocal  solo,   12  to   17,  "Sleeipy  Hollow  Tune"  (Kountz). 

1.  Gerald   Britland,  Vancouver,   B.   C.        2.  Fumiko  Yabe,  Sacramento. 
3.  Betty  Jane  Williams,  Oakland. 
Recitation,  14  to  18,  "L'Envoi"  (Kipling). 

1.  Gwladys  Richards,  Windsor,  Calif.       2.  Mary   Gwendolyn   Evans,  Oakland. 
3.  Gwladys  Hughes,  Berkeley. 
Boy  Soprano  solo,   "Come,  Faithful   Lord"   (Largo,  Handel). 

1.  Gerald   Britland,  Vancouver,   B.   C.     2.  Bobbie  Stebbins,  Palo  Alto. 
3.  John  Cullen,  San  Francisco. 
Recitation,   10  to   14,   "The  Package  of  Seeds"  (Guest). 

1.  Phyllis  Wood,  San  Francisco.  Z.Margaret  Williams,   San  Francisco. 

3.  Victor  Jones,  Oakland. 
Vocal  6olo,  17  to  21,  "In  My  Garden"  (I.  Firestone). 

1.  John  Vasti,  Sacramento.  2.  Mary  Ann  Matulovich,  Oakland. 

3.  Shirley  Catlett,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Contralto   solo,    "Nocturne"    (Pearl  Curran). 

1.  Annabel  McKenzie  Edwards,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2.  Carol  Woodhams,  Redwood  City. 

Recitation,  under   10    (Welsh),  "Ffordd  Fyddwch  Chwfn  Mesur." 

l.Mary  Humphreys,  San  Francisco. 
Soprano  solo,  "Ah,  Love  But  a  Day"  (Beach). 

1.  Dorothy  Cunningham,  Oakland.  2.  Flora  Traver,  Los  Angeles. 

Recitation,   Welsh,   competitor's  own  choice. 

l.T.  C.  Williams,  Seattle,  Wash.  2.  Helen  M.  Davies,  Los  Angeles. 

Tenor  solo,   "Ah,   Moon   of  My  Delight"    (L.  Lehman). 

1.  Joseph  O'Brien,  Sacramento.  2.  Dale  Marshall,  Hollywood. 

Essay,  "Contribution  of  the  Welsh  People  to  American  Democracy." 

l.V.  E.  Lewis,  Edwardsville,  Pa.  2.  G.  S.  Richards,  New  Hartford, Conn. 

Es6ay,  15  to  20,  "Life  of  Henry  M.  Stanley"  (no  entries) 
LADIES'  CHORUS,  "OH,  PEACEFUL  NIGHT"   (Edward  German). 

1.  Lund-Chaminade  Ladies'  Chorus,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
(Miss  Ivie  J.  Ensign,  director) 

2.  Crockett  Women's  Glee  Club,  Crockett,  Calif. 
(Eugene  Blanchard,  director) 

3.  Oratorio   Society  of  San  Francisco. 
(Waldemar  Jacobsen,  director) 
Oakland  Ladies'  Gwalia  Chorus. 
(Mre.  Nancy  Pauline  Turner,  director) 
Counselian   Choral   Ensemble,  Oakland. 
(Mrs.  Eda  Scatena  Lippi,  director) 
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EVENING  SESSION 

PRESIDENT — MR.  JOHN  JAMES  (IEUAN  AP  IAGO),  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
CONDUCTOR  —  MR.  HUMPHREY  L.  JONES. 
"Star-Spangled   Banner,"   Audience,    directed   by  James  Isherwood. 
Pianoforte  solo,  17  to  21,  "Nocturne"   (Chopin),  op.  15,  No.  1. 

1.  Mary  J.  Stockfleth,  Kirkland,  Wash.     I.Ethel  Kohn,  Berkeley. 
Mixed  quartet,  "Hail  Smiling  Morn"  (Spofforth). 

1.  Tudor  Quartet,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(Mary  Lewys,  Muriel  Thomas,   Harry  Evans,  Phillip  Watts). 

2.  K.  M.  T.  L.,  Los  Angeles. 

(Flora  Traver,    Kate    Roberta,    Gomer  Morgan,  W.  D.  Lewis) 

Welsh  solo,  competitor's  own  choice. 

l.Ifor  Roberts,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  (O,  Na  Byddai'n  Haf  o  Hyd"  Davies) 

2.  Mary  Lewys,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  ("Gwlad  y  Canu"  John  Henry). 

3.  W.  D.  Lewis,  Los  Angeles.       ("Y  Marchog,"  Dr.  Parry). 
Poem,   "Treasure   Island"    ("Ynys  Drysor"). 

l.Owen  Hushes   (Glascoed),  Vancouver,  B.  C.  (Welsh). 
1.. Arthur  Watkins,  Berkeley  (English) 
Englyn,  "Y  Wasg"  ("The  Press"). 

1.  Richard    Hughes,    Birkenhead,  England. 

Baritone-Bass  solo,  "Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind"  (Sarjeant). 

1.  Phillip  Watts,  Vancouver,  B.  C.         2.  Alfred  Schmidt,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Recitation,   adults,   "If"  (Kipling) 

1.  Helen  M.  Davies,  Los  Angeles.  2.  Alice  Davies,  San  Francisco. 

Challenge  6olo,  all  voices,  competitor's  own  choice. 

1.  Annabel  McKenzie  Edwards,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2.  Dale  Marshall,  Hollywood.  3.  Beatrice  Miller,  Oakland. 

MALE  CHORUS,  "THE  CRUSADERS"  ("Milwyr  y  Groes")  Dr.  D.  Protheroe. 
1.  Ralston  Male  Chorus,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Owen  John  Williams,  director). 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Choir,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  (R.  T.  Jone6,  director). 

3.  Swanee  Singers,  Salt  Lake  City.        (H.  Frederick  Davis,  director). 
Burlingame  Orpheon  Club,  Burlingame.    (Olive  Gordon,  director). 

Los  Angeles  Welsh  Male  Chorus.  (Gwilym  Isaac,  director). 

C.  6s?  H.  Glee  Club,  Crockett.  (Eugene  Blanchard,  director). 

CHIEF    CHORAL    (a)    "HALLELUJAH"    (Beethoven),     (b)  "LAUDAMUS" 
("Bryn  Calfaria")   Dr.  D.  Protheroe. 

1.  Cla  remont  Choral   Society,  Berkeley.   (Lawrence  Reeder,  director). 

2.  The  Bel  Canto  Chorus,  Redwood  City.  (Eugene  Fulton,  director). 

3.  San  Francisco  Welsh  Chorus.  (James  Isherwood,  director). 
Pacific  Philharmonic  Chorus,  Oakland.     (Dr.  David  Unruh,  director). 
Crockett  Mixed  Chorus,  Crockett.            (Eugene  Blanchard,  director). 
The  Oakland  Choristers,  Oakland.           (Hugh  J.  Williams,  director). 
Oratorio  Society  of  San  Francisco.         (Waldemar  Jacobsen,  director). 

"Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau"  (Land  of  My  Fathers),  W.  Hopkyn  Thomas,  director. 
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ADJUDICATIONS— POETRY 


BERNIADAETH    Y    GERDD,  "YNYS 
DRYSOR" 

<A~>    CMriog,    Ponoka,    Alberta,  Canada.) 

Pump  yn  y  gystadleuaeth.  Ceir  da, 
sw;e.,  swell,  goreu.     Iaith  dda  gan  yr  oil. 

Myrddin — Cyffredin  ei  gwisg,  heb  fawr 
rhwysg  na  rhamant,  na  fawr  o  fardd- 
oniaeth. 

N;dv — Mae  ychydig  dine  ac  ystwyth- 
dcr  gan   Nedw,   a'i   ddiffiniad   yn  ddifyr. 

Orion — C^rdd  gyffredin  eto,  a  rhagym- 
rd  ocd  yn  rhy  hir. 

Cvmydog — Cwyd  i  safle  uwch  na'i  gyd- 
ymg^iswyr.  Ceir  yma  fwy  o'r  awen  wir 
'e  smbe!l  berlyn  swynol: 

Ei   sarg  yn  ysgafn  fel  y  fun  fonheddig, 

A'i  gwersyll  sidan  ar  y  lloriau  gro, 

Eto    yr   enfys,    lliw   machlud  haul 

Ar    ymchwydd    y  Tawelfor; 

Lliw  gwanwyn  gwyrdd  a  lliw  y  lili  wen, 

Lliw   melyn   llwyn    yn   odfa   ola'r  tymor, 

A   lliw  yr  aur  ym  modrwy  gyfan  Gwen. 

Ceir   yn    y    gerdd     gyf  ferddiadau  byw, 
ceir    ynd^i    hefyd    rai   brychau.     Nid  yw 
diweddu   cystal   ac   a  disgwyliwn  gan 
f-.-dd   o   safle  Cymydog. 

Telyn  Gwelltyn — Dyma  gerdd  goeth, 
oh-'-'fhus,  a  cwyd  i  dir  uchel.  Rhydd 
ddiffiniad  tlws  o'r  Ynys  a'i  hanes  rha- 
mantus: 

Ar  hugan  werdd  y  feisdon  ymddisgliria, 
rel  gem  He  nranciau  morloi'n  Hon  eu  bryd 
A  than  ei  hud  fel  trynfaen  y  cyfeiria, 
Cywreinrwydd  craffus  at  ddelfrydau  drud. 

Dyn  a  thrafnidiaeth  trwm  ar  chwin  ad- 
pnedd, 

A    godant    fel    eryrod    uwch   ei  phen, 
Mwy   nid   diarffordd   cyrrau  anghyfanedd 
O'i  glannau  hardd  hyd  lofft  ehangder  nen. 

Dyma  y  gerdd  oreu  o  lawer  yn  y  gys- 
tadleuaeth ac  yn  wir  deilyngu  wobr 
yn  llawn  a'r  anrhydedd  i'w  chanlyn. 

Gwobrwyer  Telyn  Gwelityn.  Ar  air  a 
chydwybod.  AP  CEIRIOG. 

ENGLISH    POEM,    "TREASURE  ISLANO" 

(Ap    Ceiriog,    Ponoka,    Alberta,  Canada) 

Only  two  competitors.  Why,  on  this 
marvellous  achievement  of  man,  with  all 
its  glowing  splendor?  The  standard  is 
•-of.  very  high.  We  have  none  of  the 
thri'.l,  neither  very  good  rhythm,  as  in 
th2  Welsh  poems. 

Francis— In  72  lines  he  has  tried  to 
portray  the  beautiful  scene  from  too  far 
a  distance.  He  has  not  dwelt  among 
its  wonders  to  thrill  us  with  that  longing 
to  hasten  to  the  scene.  We  quote  one 
s.anza  from  the  poem: 

And  the  Golden  Gate  will  pour  its  crowds 

To    view    its    treasures  fair, 
The  fine  wrought  handicraft  of  man, 

Wonders   from  everywhere; 
The  beauty  of  design  and  form, 

The  glory   of   hue   and  line, 
Ind  the  lavish  splendor  that  makes  bold 

The  beauty  that  is  thine. 


Chrono'osist — Has  divided  his  poem  with 
a    prologue,    to  quote: 

It  rose  like  Venus  from  the  sea 
And  cleaved  the  waters  flowing, 

r-,<  u  ]:*--  T7~-»»i~.  b?*TT'y  r~ace 
Was  absent  from  this  showing. 

Chronologist  has  tried  hard,  but  has 
not  succeeded  to  charm  us.  However,  we 
feel  this  is  the  best  of  the  two  poems. 

ENGLYNION  CYDFUDDUGOL 

Gan   Richard  Hughes,  Birkenhead. 

Y  WASG 

Antur  wych   diwylliant   rhad — i  werin 
Wroi    ei  dyhead; 
O'i   hysgol  lew   hi  ddysg  wlad 
I  raidio  mewn  gwareiddiad. 

— Hen  Lane. 
Edrydd    ei    neges    hydrin — i    roi  barn 
STn    Iliw'r   bobl  gyffredin; 
Ac  a'i  didwyll  bwyll  o  bin 
Agorir  Hygaid  gwerin. 

— Cysodydd. 

BEIRNIADAETH  YR   ENGLYN— Y  WASG. 

Cystadleuaeth  wael  ar  destyn  lied  an- 
n  dd.  Daeth  deg  i  law,  a  dim  ond  tri  o'r 
des  yn  hoi  ol  gywir.  Saif  Blaen  Ial,  Cys- 
odydd (Berkeley),  Golygydd,  Journalist 
Also  yn  y  gwaelod;  Hearst  a  Harry  yn  yr 
ai1.  ddosbarth;  un  gwall  gan  y  ddau,  oni- 
bas  hyny  dau  englyn  gwych.  Mae  tri 
yn  aros  yn  y  dosbirth  cyntaf,  sef  C.vsod- 
ydi  (Eng'and),  Hrn  Lane  ac  Ontario. 
Wedi  hir  fyfyr  uwchben  Hen  Lane  a  Cys- 
olydd  ni  a'laf  yn  well  na  rhannu'r  wobr 
rhyngddynt.    Ciedaf  mae'r  un  yw'r  ddau. 

— AP  CEIRIOG. 


ADJUDICATION— ESSAYS. 

"THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WELSH 
PEOPLE    TO    AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY." 

The  six  essays  submitted  possessed 
much  to  be  commended  and  all  gave  evi- 
dence of  diligent  research.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  some  of  them  had  consulted 
the  same  source  of  information  for  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  between  their 
historical  facts.  There  was,  however,  a 
grett  difference  in  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  utilized  in  establishing 
their  thesis.  Some  excelled  in  literary 
form,  but  a'i  possessed  many  points  of 
merit  and  should  be  commended  for  their 
7eal.  The  essays  written  by  "Velfardd" 
and  "Bodringallt"  deserve  the  prizes.  They 
presented  in  the  most  logical  form  his- 
torical material  setting  forth  how  men 
of  Welsh  blood  contributed  forces  both 
of  mind  and  character  which  made  for  the 
establishment  of  American  Democracy  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Democracy  was  in 
the  making.  They  gave  the  clearest  ac- 
count of  how  strong  men  of  Welsh  blood 
made  valuable  contribution  in  the  realm 
of  commerce,  education,  politics  and  re- 
ligion during  the  years  when  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  were  in  their  plastic 
stage.  "Ve'fardd"  deserves  the  first 
first   prize   and   "Bodringallt"  second. 

J.  S.  THOMAS,  Adjudicator. 
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TREASURE  ISLAND  AT  NIGHT 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  in  Background 

YNYS   DRYSOR— TREASURE  ISLAND 

Can  Owen  Hughes  (Glascoed)  ,  Vancouv3r,  B.  C. 

Lie  chwery  nwydol  don  rhwng  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Ac  Oakland,  ol  a  gwrthol,  ar  ddi-hun, 
Y  saif  yr  Ynys  Drysor  wedi  ei  gwisgo 
Yng  nghyfoeth  lliwiau  ter  athrylith  dyn. 

Fe  dyfodd  dan  arsylliad  llygad  gwylan, 

Gan  herio  grym  y  llanw  ar  sail  ddigryn, 
A'r  pontydd  megis  breichiau  serch  y  ddwy- 
lan 

Yn  ajcs  cti  i  dd~.l  eu  ga?ael  tyn. 

Ar  hugan  werdd  y  feisdon  ymddisgleiria 
Fel  gem  He  pranciai'r  morloi'n  Hon  eu 

pryd; 

A  than  ei  hud  fel  tynfaen  y  cyfeiria 
Cywreinrwydd  craffus  at  ddelfrydau 
drud. 

Er  ei  difreinio  o  hanes  a  thraddodiad 
Fu  n  g^ch  gan  waed  ar  goflyfr  cyfnod 
maith, 

Ar    aelwyd    dlawd    rhyw    weithiwr  bydd 
cofnodiad 

Am  allwedd  aur  yn  agor  temlau  gwaith. 

Fel  Hong  dan  hwyliau  gwinga'r  dorf  ym- 
rwyfus, 

Neu  forgrug  yn  ymwau  o  fan  i  fan; 
A   dawnsia'r   ieuanc   gyda   chalon  nwyfus 
Wrth  fydr  y  don  sy'n  euro  mur  y  lan. 

Archadeiladaeth  penna'r  wlad  a  ddododd 

Y  Dalaeth  Euraid  ar  binaclau'r  bri; 
A  nerfau  bywyd  mwy  yw'r  bedd  He  cododd 

Ei  Hynys  Drysor — decaf   berl   y  Hi. 

Aml-liwiog  yw'r  goludog  oleuadau 

Pan  ddel  y  nos  i  gloi  amrannau'r  wawr, 
Fob  adail  dan  lifeiriant  y  fflachiadau 

Fel  darn  o  nefoedd  wedi  dod  i  lawr. 

Artistig  erddi  yn  lifrai  eu  ceinderau, 
A'u     harogleuon     per     lond  ffroenau'r 
dydd; 

A  chyffur  yno  yn  meithrin  y  pwerau 
Sy'n  gwthio  bywyd  drwy  rydwelli  cudd. 


Ymirollir  yn  y  storm  o  ryfeddodau 

Fu'n  huno'n  drwm  ym  medd  y  dyddiau 
gynt, 

Wrth  syllu   ar   gynhaeaf   y  gwybodau 
A  gasglodd  Dysg  ar  chwildroadol  hynt. 

Fe  welir  ffrwyno  ysbryd  gwyllt  y  trydan 

Yn  ewyllysgar  was  at  reidiau  ty, 
Wedi'i    drwyddedu    i    gynteddoedd  llydan 
Esmwyther   oes    gan    gyniweirio'r  llu. 

Heb  haul  ceir  tywyn   claer  i  ddiogelu 

Canghenau'r  corff  i  gadw  ei  ddail  yn  ir; 
A  byw  mewn  hedd  a'r  nwydau  yn  tawelu 
Wrth  gynnal  ffrwythau  aeddfed  einioes 
hir. 

Beth  ydyw  chwyrn  gvnghanedd  y  R»iriinau 
Ond   iaith  gwyddoniaeth   goleuedig  oes, 
Yn   traethu  gobaith  ncwydd  diwydiannau 
Heb   fregus   henaint   i   achosi  loes. 

Dyn  a   thrafnidiaeth   trwm  ar  chwim 
adanedd 

A  godant  fel  eryrod  uwch  ei  phen; 
Mwy  nid   diarffordd   cyrrau  anghyfanedd 
O'i   glannau   hardd    hyd    loft  ehangder 
nen. 

Caiff   cenedl   wasgaredig  gyd-gyfarfod 
I  ddwyn  y  pell  a'r  agos  eto'n  nes; — 
Atgofion  yn  gwreichioni'n  serch  diddarfod 
A  chalon  ffrindiau'n  toddi  yn  y  gwres. 

Fe   dorrir   blwch   yr   ennaint  gwerthfawr 
yno 

Ar   ddefod   hoff   ac   iaith   hen  "Gymru 
Lan." — 

Alltudion  can   a  Hen  yn  dyrfa  gryno 
Ar  ludw'r  allor  yn  ail  gynneu'r  tan. 

Bydd  atsain  y  Gymanfa'n  deffro  glannau 

Y  Mor  Tawelog  dan  gyweirnod  hedd, 
A  thyner  fysedd  Duw  yn  cyffwrdd  tannau 
Eneidiau  dwys  vn  profi  gwin  y  wledd. 

TELYN  GWELLTYN. 
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ADJUDICATIONS— MUSIC 


CHIEF  CHORAL 

1.  THE    OAKLAND  CHORISTERS. 

79  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah"  maes- 
toso correct  in  tempo,  allegro  in  good 
fresh  tempo,  fugal  imitation  clean,  tenors 
very  weak  in  last  motif.  "Man,  proclaim 
his  grace,"  too  detached.  Very  rood  per- 
formance but  lacking  in  that  feel  of 
finality   we  expected. 

Penalties  11.  50-11:39. 

(b)  Laudamus,"  open  ins  and  first  verse 
done  with  fine  feeling.  The  alto  theme 
in  the  descant  was  not  as  good.  Final 
stanza  was  very  grand;  had  an  element- 
al feeling  of  strength. 

Penalties   10.    50-10:40.     Total  79. 

2.  PACIFIC  PHILHARMONIC. 

86  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah" — A 
much  finer  body  of  singers.  Maestoso  too 
fast.  Why  detach  — jah?  Sounded  bad 
in  effect.  Fugal  subject  clean.  Splendid 
choral  effects  here.  Sopranos  of  mag- 
nificent quality.  Contrast  on  "Man,  pro- 
claim," very  fine. 

Penalties  9.  50-9:41. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  splendid  opening.  Alto 
theme  in  descant  should  be  more  prom- 
inent. Very  fine  finish.  Smooth,  polished 
performance. 

Penalties  5.    50-5:45.    Total  86. 

3.  S.    F.   WELSH  CHORUS. 

87  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah,"  tempo 
maestoso  correct.  Gorgeous  sopranos  and 
contraltos.  Very  happy  tempo  in  2-4; 
fugal  work  very  clear.  "Man,  proclaim," 
very  beautifully  taken.  Tenor  section  not 
secure  in  places.  Best  "Hallelujah"  so 
far. 

Penalties  7.  50-7:43. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  opening  rather  too 
marked.  Not  as  good  as  No.  2.  Use  of 
copies?  Melody  in  descant  beautiful.  Fin- 
ish grand  and  sonorous.  Splendid  per- 
formance. Men,  especially  tenors,  not  as 
good  as  women. 

Penalties  6.    50-6:44.    Total  87. 

4.  ORATORIO    SOCIETY    OF   S.  F. 

79  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah,"  smaller 
but  fine  body  of  singers.  Maestoso  could 
be  more  dignified.  Feeling  of  insecurity 
from  too  hurried  tempo;  scramble  in 
part.  Too  much  sameness  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  more  variety  requisite. 

Penalties   12.  50-13:38. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  a  little  too  fast  in 
opening.  Theme  in  descant  well  brought 
out;  better  than  No.  1  in  this.  Very 
good  performance,  but  more  variety 
needed  here  again.  This  choir  is  to  be 
commended  for  non-use  of  copies. 

Penalties  9.    50-9:41.    Total  79. 

5.  CROCKETT    MIXED  CHORUS. 

85  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah,"  best 
opening  tempo  so  far.  "Man,  proclaim," 
very  happy  feeling.  Very  fine  reading, 
correct  throughout.  Vocal  material  not 
as  good  as  some  of  the  others,  but  con- 
ductor's interpretative  excellence  very 
marked. 

Penalties  10.  50-10:40. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  very  expressively 
sung.  Descant  theme  very  good  indeed. 
Very  fine  sustained  and  dramatic  finish. 
Again   from   memory,   no  copies. 

Penalties   5.     50-5:45.    Total  85. 

6.    CLAREMONT    CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

91  out  of  100.  (a)  "Hallelujah,"  splendid 
body  of  voices;  opening  a  little  too  weak. 
Temva    in    2-4    even    better   than   No,  3 


choir.  There  was  a  happy  distribution 
over  several  pages  to  the  building  of  the 
climax.  Finish  of  allegro  excellent  and  to 
tempo.  Judges  all  agree  this  is  the  best 
result  so  far. 
Penalties    4.  50-4:46. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  smoothest  perform- 
ance so  far.  Blend  of  tonal  sequences 
were  fine,  leaving  no  doubt  in  minds  of 
judges  as  to  this  choir's  merit. 

Penalties  5.    50-5:45.    Total  91. 

7.   BEL  CANTO,   REDWOOD  CITY. 

8!)  out  of  100.  "Hallelujah,"  maestoso 
grand  and  eloquent,  best  so  far.  But  there 
was  not  the  variety  in  dynamics  of  choir 
No.  6  in  the  middle  of  2-4  movement. 
Distribution  of  climax  is  essential.  Mag- 
nificent voices  of  exceptional  power.  Al- 
legro was  grand  to  end. 

Penalties    5.  50-5:45. 

(b)  "Laudamus,"  alto  should  be  louder 
on  theme.  Eager  devotion  to  the  finish 
in    grand  climax. 

Penalties  6.    50-6:44.    Total  89. 

MALE  CHORUS 

1.  BURLINGAME  ORPHEON  CLUB. 

83  out  of  100.  Opening  very  effective. 
Beautiful  legato  singing — very  welcome. 
Melodic  line  very  good.  Splendid  first 
tenors.  Balance  and  distribution  of  voices 
excellent.  Movement  starting  "Around  the 
hermit"  too  fast.  Recit.  sung  by  com- 
bined tenors  was  delightful.  Entrance  to 
prayer  would  be  more  effective  if  taken 
strictly  to  time  instead  of  holding  on 
last  note  of  recit.  Prayer  full  of  rever- 
ence and  pp.  grand.  Allegro?  Change  of 
tempo  too  slow  and  deliberate.  The  judges 
felt  that  the  reading  in  the  last  page 
especially  was  too  analytical — there  were 
too  many  retardandos.  This  marred  the 
feeling  of  increasing  enthusiasm  which 
the  movement  demanded.  Nevertheless  a 
grand  performance.  This  choir  had  the 
purest  Bel  Canto  feeling  of  all  choirs. 
(See  note  on  Choir  No.  6,  Mixed  Choral). 

Penaltiee   17.  100-17:83. 

2.  C.  AND  H.  GLEE  CLUB,  CROCKETT. 
..80  out  of  100.  Opening  very  impressive 
and  correct  in  tempo.  Voices  less  cul- 
tured than  choir  No.  1.  Rougher  material. 
Conductor  was  more  correct  in  his  read- 
ing, e.  g.,  prayer  taken  up  without  de- 
lay after  recit.  and  joined  nicely  to  prayer 
— very  effective.  The  andante  given  to 
semi-chorus  also  very  fine.  There  was 
vigor  in  finel  movements  and  finish  was 
excellent,  but  the  whole  performance  had 
a  feeling  of  too  much  non-legato  singing 
and  roughness  on  account  of  this.  Inner 
voices  in  several  places  gave  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  harmony. 

Penalties  20.  100-20:80. 

3.  SWANEE    SINGERS,    SALT  LAKE. 

84  out  of  100.  Fine  body  of  voices; 
grand  resonance,  especially  in  extreme 
parts.  Narrative  after  vigorous  opening 
was  under  sung — too  soft.  Andante,  "On 
Calvary,"  very  smooth  and  effective.  At- 
tempted nuance  on  "Palestine"  distinct- 
ly ineffective.  Too  long  hold  on  recit. 
cadence  before  proceeding  with  prayer. 
Prayer  very  beautifully  sung.  Basses  very 
effective  on  low  C  pp.  Allegro  too  hurried 
at  start,  but  magnificent  as  they  proceed- 
ed. Their  power  and  the  passionate  end- 
ing appealed  to  the  judges.  Voices  not 
as  fine  as  choir  No.  1  from  Bel  Canto 
point  of  view,  but  this  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  superior  resonance  of 
this  body  of  virile  singers. 

Penalties  16.  100-16:84. 
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ADJUDICATIONS— MUSIC 


4.  S.   F.    ORATORIO  SOCIETY. 

78  out  of  10O.  Smaller  choir;  sang 
faster  and  wisely  so.  Well  knit  and  bal- 
anced unit.  Tenor  recit.  splendid.  Prayer 
very  effective.  There  was  evenness  of 
tone  and  feeling  of  continuity,  but  the 
judges  felt  that  the  general  auickening 
of  tempo  gave  a  feeling  of  undue  haste. 
Lack  of  power  and  resonance  was  also 
noted  in  comparison  with  choir  No.  3. 
Verv    fine    performance,  however. 

Penalties  22.  100-22:78. 

5.  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CHOIR 

VANCOUVER,    B.  C. 

88  out  of  100.  Splendid  body  of  mature 
voices.  Opening  grand.  Narrative  smooth 
and  ardent.  Tenors  mixed  voice  singing 
on  soft  passeges  beautiful.  Prayer  beau- 
tifully sung.  Basses  better  than  even  No. 
3.  Allegro  not  too  fast  so  as  to  keep 
control.  No  waste  of  time,  however — a 
business-like  forward  surging  that  was 
splendid.  If  this  choir  had  a  little  more 
continuity  of  choir  No.  1  it  would  be 
unbeatable.  The  judges  felt  that  more 
Bel  Canto  would  have  made  for  greater 
smoothness. 

Penalties   12.    100-12  :  88. 

6.  LOS  ANGELES  WELSH  MALE  CHORUS 
80   out   of    100.      A   splendid    body  of 

voices  again,  but  not  as  resonant  as 
Nos.  3  and  4.  Opening  effective.  Nar- 
rative tempo  very  happy.  Feeling  of  chop- 
piness  prevailed,  however,  just  as  though 
an  over-effort  at  enunciation  was  in 
mind.  This  non-legato  singing  is  never 
effective  especially  when  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing quality  in  an  ensemble.  Too  long 
wait  after  recit.  before  taking  up  prayer. 
Semi-chorus  very  effective.  Inner  parts, 
flat  singing  impaired  intonation  on  the 
prayer.  The  "Cross  of  the  Saviour"  in 
beautiful  time,  but  again  too  non-legato. 
However,  there  was  a  splendid  finish 
and  the  performance  was  very  fine  on  the 
whole. 

Penalties  20.  100-20:80. 

7.  RALSTON   MALE   CHORUS,  SEATTLE. 

89  out  of  100.  Another  fine  body  of 
mature  resonance.  Perhaps  there  was 
rather  too  much  effort  in  opening  stanzas 
but  the  narrative  was  easily  the  most  ef- 
fective singing  of  all  the  choirs.  Tempi 
were  in  perfect  time.  A  feeling  of  sa- 
tisfaction was  immediately  given  when  a 
nuance  or  change  of  tempo  occurred.  The 
judges  felt  that  with  such  an  impressive 
full  chorus  a  feeling  of  greater  variety 
could  have  been  obtained  by  using  a 
semi-chorus  where  it  was  needed.  "Press 
on,  brave  hearts,"  very  fine  indeed.  Tre- 
mendous climax  to  a  most  consistent  and 
inspiring  rendition. 

Penalties   11.  100-11:89. 

P.  S. — It  is  the  successive  or  horizontal 
or  contrapuntal  feel  as  against  the  up 
and  down  harmonic  feel  which  is  so  hard 
to  express,  but  easily  felt  by  the  auditors 
of  such  singing.  There  were  only  two 
choirs  which  gave  this:  No.  1  on  the  male 
chorus  and  No.  6  on  the  chief  choral. 
The  male  chorus  would  have  had  first 
place  but  for  the  exaggeration  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  our  adjudications  on 
them.  No.  6  Chorus,  however,  did  not 
allow  individual  or  immediate  stunts  to 
interfere  with  this  one  main  idea.  In 
other  words,  horizontal  as  well  as  perpen- 
dicular relationships  must  have  an  equal 
consideration  in  any  performance. 

LADIES  CHORUS 

1.    ORATORIO    SOCIETY    OF   S.  F. 

78    marks    out    of    100.     Opened  with 
nice    tempo    and    very    good    attempt  at 


expression.  There  was  very  effective 
tempo  rubato,  second  line,  page  4,  on 
"Sweet  music  of  the  nightingale."  Alto 
pedal  suffered  because  of  different  voice 
timbres.  Tranquillo  taken  a.  little  too 
soft.  Intonation  suffered  on  cadence,  top 
page  5.  Allegro  should  not  be  so  fast 
as  to  lose  the  word  import.  Too  much 
like  a  gallop.  A  non-legato  clear  cut  in- 
terpretation giving  the  effect  of  tripping. 
Lack  of  cohesion  in  parts  on  "Again 
shines  forth  the  morning  star."  There 
was  a  preponderance  of  weight  in  the 
altos.  Melody  should  be  more  defined. 
However,  the  conductor  of  this  choir  de- 
serves credit  for  his  fine  attempt  at  in- 
terpretation. He  possessed  a  fine  sense 
of  nuance,  but  his  material  was  not  good 
enough.  Some  of  the  contrasts  were 
rather  violent,  but  this  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  desire  for  color  which 
the  voices  of  his  ensemble  failed  to  give 
him. 

2.    OAKLAND    GWALIA  CHORISTERS. 

76  out  of  100.  Opening  steady  tempo. 
Voices  of  softer  quality  than  first  choir, 
but  sopranos  lacked  melodic  brilliancy. 
First  cadence  flat.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  throughout  except  at  the  very 
final  cadence  where  a  very  effective 
ppp.  was  heard.  Bad  intonation  was  the 
cause  of  this  insecurity  due  to  an  at- 
tempt at  singing  softer  than  the  voices 
could  with  ease.  This  was  especially 
notable  in  the  tranquillo  movement  ca- 
dence, page  5.  Allegro  again  too  hurried. 
Melodic  line  indefinite.  If  some  of  the 
softer  passages  were  sung,  say  mp.  by 
sopranos,  the  effect  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory. 

3.    COUNSELIAN    CHORAL  ENSEMBLE. 

76  out  of  100.  Better  opening  than 
choir  No.  2.  More  life  in  the  sopranos, 
but  as  the  choir  proceeded  we  felt  the 
same  feeling  of  insecurity.  Alto  pedal 
doubtful  in  pitch  feel.  Tendency  to  over 
emphasize  the  "e"  sound  in  mystic  (mees- 
tic),  stay  became  stayee.  There  should  be 
no  break  after  the  words  "fairy-haunted 
glade."  Should  proceed  in  strict  tempo 
to  the  allegro.  There  were  feelings  of 
too  violent  contrasts  throughout.  Again 
the  judges  failed  to  hear  a  cantabile 
singing  ensemble  with  a  greater  con- 
stancy   of   tone  quality. 

4.  LUND-CHAMINADE  OF  SALT  LAKE. 
86  out  of  100.  This  was  the  first  feel- 
ing of  healthy  singing  with  unaffected 
simplicity.  Rhythm  was  very  well  de- 
fined and  diction  was  excellent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  allegro  being  too 
fast  the  reading  was  perfect.  Intonation 
was  sound  throughout.  This  conductor 
had  the  right  idea.  After  all,  music  is 
a  going  on  to  a  point  of  rest — cadence. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  business-like 
fashion  so  as  to  avoid  the  idea  of  over- 
sentimentality.  And  a  procedure  of  this 
kind  begets  an  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
opposite  is  the  negative.  Easily  the  best 
so  far. 

5.  CROCKETT  WOMEN'S   GLEE  CLUB. 
81  out   of   100.    Very   musical  opening. 

Animato  expressively  done.  There  was 
one  voice  in  the  soprano  section  that  was 
too  sharp,  e.  g.  on  word  "stay"  first  bar, 
page  5.  There  was,  however,  a  feeling 
of  satisfied  safety  in  the  singing  due  to 
the  conductor's  understanding  of  his  work. 
The  voices  of  No.  4  were  much  better, 
but  this  conductor's  interpretation  wan 
better  than  his  material. 

WILLIAM  REES 
WILLOUGHBY  WILLIAMS 
LEO  HOVORKA 
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Massed  Choral  Concert  in  Court  of  Nations 


The  Court  of  Nations  was  filled  to 
capacity  as  the  hour  approached  for  the 
grand  massed  choral  concert.  The  island 
had  been  packed  with  humanity  since 
noon  and  late  arrivals  found  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  Court  of  Nations.  Seats 
around  the  stage  were  at  a  premium  an 
hour  before  the  .starting  of  the  program. 
Delays  incidental  to  the  congestion  ne- 
cessitated some  changes.  With  the  tact 
characteristic  of  a  platform  leader  Pro' 
fessor  William  Rees  improvised  numbers 
which  captivated  the  immense  throng. 
He  had  Theodore  Strong  play  Welsh  se- 
lections  on  the  organ  and  called  upon 
W.  Hopkyn  Thomas  to  sing  the  lines  of 
"Ar  Hyd  y  Nos,"  the  chorus  joining  in 
the  refrain.  Gerald  Britland,  the  vie- 
torious  boy  soprano,  was  called  to 
the  platform  and  thrilled  the  crowd. 
On  the  filling  of  the  stands  the  com- 
bined choruses  gave  a  stirring  rendition 
of  "Huddersfield,"  "The  Flag"  to  the 
tune  of  "Men   of  Harlech,"  the  words 


adapted  to  the  Welsh  march  by  the  late 
George  Sterling,  and  Sibelius'  "Finlan- 
dia." 

The  following  concerted  numbers  by 

the    choruses    were    brilliantly  rendered 

and  loudly  applauded: 

"Song  of  the  Northmen"  (J.  H.  Maun- 
der) by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Men's  Chorus,  directed  by  R.  T.  Jones. 

"Mornrise"  (Czebulka),  by  the  Lund- 
Chaminade  Ladies'  Chorus  of  Salt  Lake 
City,    Miss    Ivie    J.    Ensign,  director. 

"Comrades  Song  of  Hope"  (Adam),  by 
the  Swanee  Singers  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
H.  Frederick  Davies,  director. 

"Song  of  the  Western  Men"  (Prosser), 
by  Los  Angeles  Welsh  Male  Chorus, 
Gwilym  Isaac,  director. 

"Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau"  (Land  of  My 
Fathers),  by  the  Massed  Choruses,  W. 
Hopkyn  Thomas,  soloist. 
The  accompanists  were  Mrs.  Owen  T. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Gwenith  Price  Phillips  and 

Theodore  Strong. 


Cymanfa  Ganu  —  Sacred  Song  Festival 


As  song  has  been  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  expression  of  deep  feeling 
and  noble  aspiration  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple what  would  be  more  fitting  than  to 
devote  the  last  hours  of  the  festivities 
in  a  Gymanfa  Ganu  as  our  highest  ex- 
pression of  adoration  to  the  Most  High? 
Wedded  to  the  words  of  Pantycelyn,  Is- 
lwyn,  Hiraethog,  Dyfed  or  Elfed,  the 
beautiful  hymn  tunes  and  old  melodies 
were  sung  with  a  refinement  of  feeling 
and  harmony.  Often  in  the  major  strains 
of  "Cwm  Rhondda"  and  "Diadem"  or  in 
the  minor  strains  of  "Aberystwyth"  and 
"Babel"  there  were  grandeur  and  beauty. 

The  president,  Rev.  J.  R.  Jones,  in  his 
address  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Gymanfa 
Ganu  and  dwelt  on  the  poets  and  musi- 
cian; whose  ardor  of  devotion  inspired 
the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  hymn6. 
Rev.  John  Rhys  Griffith  of  Portland, 
pastor  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Beaver  Creek,  gave  the  invocation  and 
Dr.  J.  Parry  Jones  extended  the  hearty 
greetings  of  Southern  California  friends. 

Presiding  at  the  organ  and  piano  were 
Mrs.  Owen  T.  Thomas,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Mrs.  Gwenith  Price  Phillips  of  San 
Francisco,  with  Professor  William  Rees 
of  Hollywood  as  conductor.  From  the 
very  start  Prof.  Rees'  directing  found  a 
ready  response  from  the  vast  audience. 
The  old  and  familiar  tunes  stirred  the 


souls  of  the  crowd  to  its  depths.  Many 
were  overcome  with   emotion  and  just 
listened.   As  the  old  poet  says: 
The  mellow  touch  of  mus  e  most  doth  wound 
The  soul  when  it  doth  rather  sish  than  sound. 

Mrs.  Annabel  McKenzie  Edwards  of 
Vancouver,  winner  of  the  contralto  and 
challenge  solo  contests,  sang,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Groom  Jones,  well  known  Welsh 
contralto,  rendered  "Calan  Lan,"  an  im- 
provised number  requested  by  Prof.  Rees. 
Glan.  Williams,  British  Columbia  repre- 
sentative of  the  Eisteddfod,  led  his  lovely 
"St.  David"  to  the  words,  "Mae'r  gwaed 
a  redodd  ar  y  groes."  Mrs.  Ann  Jane 
Hughes  and  Jenkin  Matthews,  who  re- 
hearsed the  singers  in  the  bay  region, 
directed  their  favorite  hymns. 

The  gymanfa  closed  with  the  singing 
of  "Huddersfield,"  a  most  fitting  climax 
to  the  Welsh  festivals  on  Treasure  Island: 
Duw  mawr  y  rhyfeddodau  maith, 
Rhyfeddol  yw  pob  rhan  o'th  waith, 
Ond  dwyfol  ras  mwy  rhyfedd  yw 
Na'th  holl  weithredoedd  o  bob  rhyw. 
Pa  Dduw  sy'n  maddeu  fel  tydi 
Yn  rhad  ein  holl  bechodau  ni. 
Touched  with  the  splendor  of  the  clos- 
ing hymn  it  was  difficult  to  find  words 
to    portray   our   feelings.     We  clasped 
hands   and  bade    godspeed    to  parting 
friends,  deeply  grateful  for  their  valuable 
help  "I  godi'r  Hen  Wlad  yn  ei  Hoi." 
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Contribution  of, the  Welsh  People  to  American  Democracy 


By   V.    E.  LEWIS, 

Edwardsville,  Pennsylvania 

America,  the  Land  of  Opportunity,  is 
the  "melting  pot"  of  the  world.  Into 
the  "crucible"  have  come  the  differen- 
tiated and  varied  elements  of  many 
tongues  and  peoples  and  out  of  which 
has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  only 
genuine  native,  the  Indian,  a  worthy 
homogeneous  race — the  American  race. 
From  northern  Europe,  as  well  as  south- 
ern, peoples  of  the  "old"  immigration 
and  the  "new" — Welsh,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch  -  Irish,  Scandinavian,  German, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Pole, 
Slav,  Jew  and  countless  other  ethnic 
groups  and  colors  have  made  their  char- 
acteristic contribution  to  and  their  dom- 
inating influence  felt  upon  the  origin, 
development  and  consummation  of  the 
early  democracy  of  America.  To  no 
race  does  the  writer  discount  the  in- 
fluence which  that  race  has  made  upon 
the  composite  whole,  for  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  and  singular  manner  has  played 
a  profound  part  in  moulding  the  present 
temper,  and,  doubtless  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  future  destiny  of  our  western 
democracy.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  said,  "America  is  not  anything  if 
it  consists  of  each  of  us.  It  is  some- 
thing only  if  it  consists  of  all  of  us." 

AMERICA'S  DEBT 

The  whole  bequest  thus  made  can  be 
categorically  classified  into  four  general 
spheres  of  influence,  namely,  political, 
economic,  educational  and  religious  or 
moral.  And  while  all  nationalities,  as 
has  been  stated,  have  in  some  degree 
made  the;r  influence  felt  in  all  of  the 
above  aspects  yet  the  Welsh  people  have 
been  eminently  conspicuous  and  out- 
standing in  their  component  share.  To 
this  people  America  is  profoundly  in- 
debted and  to  Welshmen  as  pre-eminent 
contributing  factors  in  its  entire  his- 
tory in  general  and  its  early  democracy 
in  particular  does  America  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  For  although  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  1932 
classified  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1790  as  61  per  cent  Eng- 
lish and  estimated  that  2,629,335  English- 
men came  to  America  between  1820-1936, 
and  although  we  generally  consider  the 
names  of  the  Fenns,  the  Washingtons 
and  the  Jeffersons  as  English,  and  the 
Davies,  the  Williamses  and  the  Evanses 
as  Welsh,  yet  through  the  veins  of  the 
so-called  Englishmen  coursed  the  blood 
of  many  a  Welsh  genius;  Welshmen 
who  though  not  so  named,  nevertheless 
were  in  reality  natives  of  dear  old 
Wales. 

CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 

And  although  the  native  Welsh  num- 
bered but  86,233  who  emigrated  to 
America  during  the  above  years,  yet  the 
forebears  of  these  people  far  exceeded 
that  number  and  their  influence  upon 
the  early  democracy  ranks  with  the 
foremost  of  the  ethnic  groups.  And 
whether  the  early  Welsh  emigrated  to 
this  adopted  land  for  political,  economic 
or  religious  motives  or  whether  they 
sought  the  primitive  wilds  of  the  New 
Worl<1  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  for 


an  untrammeled  existence  free  from 
persecution,  oppression  or  tyranny,  still 
no  one  can  deny  nor  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  widening  and  diversifying  in- 
fluence that  this  people  had  upon  the 
life  of  early  America  aided  in  a  very 
material  and  a  spiritual  way  the  cul- 
tural background  of  our  western  civili- 
zation  

Antedating  the  colonial  period  tradi- 
tion reveals  and  evidences  partially  sub- 
stantiate that  the  Welsh  might  lay  some 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  America  prior 
to  that  of  the  early  Norsemen  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  or  that  in- 
comparable enterprise  of  Columbus.  Al- 
though this  claim  cannot  be  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  conclusive  historical  proof 
yet  the  Welsh  appear  to  have  had  some 
indication  in  their  favor  for  the  follow- 
ing reason:  a  similarity  between  some 
Welsh  words  and  those  of  the  Mandan 
Indians  who  occupied  the  western  part 
of  our  country,  followers  of  Madoc,  who 
was  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who. sup- 
posedly emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1170  

WILLIAM    PEN  N 

The  colonial  period  of  America  from 
1607  to  1789  may  be  fittingly  divided  in- 
to an  earlier  and  a  later  period;  the 
former  extending  from  the  establishment 
of  the  first  English  settlement  at  James- 
town to  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
by  William  Penn  and  his  Welsh  Quakers 
and  the  latter  from  this  event  to  1789. 
Two  waves  of  Welsh  immigration  to  the 
New  World  characterized  the  early  colo- 
nial period,  one  prior  to  1681  and  the 
other  beginning  approximately  with  that 
year  to  1700  

ROGER  WILLIAMS 

The  Welsh  were  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing colonies  in  Massachusetts,  one  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  another  in  Boston  in 
1630,  Roxbury  in  1635,  Newbury  in  1635, 
Concord  in  1637  and  many  other  small 
New  England  towns.  Such  Welshmen 
as  William  Williams,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  Rodgers,  Ed- 
ward Garfield,  Thomas  Hopkins,  Henry 
Adams,  and  that  immortal  personage, 
Roger  Williams,  were  illustrious  pioneers 
of  Welsh  influence  in  the  early  primi- 
tive times.  Although  the  last  mentioned 
character  wielded  a  deep  religious  and 
moral  influence  yet  in  mercantile  and 
civil  affairs  he  was  a  very  powerful  fac- 
tor about  1630.  To  him  is  given  due 
honor  and  credit  for  the  founding  of  the 
colony  of  Providence,  the  first  pure  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  in  America, 
a  government  granting  freedom  of  wor- 
ship after  which  our  present  modern 
democrary  has  been  modelled  and  pat- 
terned. Closely  allied  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  governmental  matters  and  whose 
contribution  has  been  of  inestimable 
worth  were  Thomas  Hopkins,  Richard 
Williams,  William  Reynolds,  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters  and  John    Miles,   all    of  Welsh 

descent  

THE    BIG  FOUR 

In  enumerating  the  countless  persons 
of  Welsh  birth  and  descent  whose  poli- 
tical influence  has  been  indelibly  im- 
pressed  upon  the  colonial  period  there. 
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are  four  Cambro- Americans  which  stand 
out  in  historic  prominence  and  which  are 
recorded  in  history  with  matchless 
splendor  and  undying  fame.  They  are: 
William  Penn,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams  and  Robert  Morris. 

To  Rev.  Hugh  David  William  Penn 
said,  "Hugh,  I  am  a  Welshman  myself." 
Penn's  love  for  Wales  was  obvious  when 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  new 
colony  in  America  in  1681  called  New 
Wales.  In  the  grant  assigned  to  him 
Penn  allocated  40,000  acres  of  land  to  his 
Welsh  Quakers.  It  was  in  this  colony 
that  Penn  and  his  Welsh  compatriots 
formulated  two  celebrated  documents, 
namely,  the  Welsh  Charter  of  Liberties 
and  the  Frame  of  the  Government.  The 
latter  document  guaranteed  fullest  poli- 
tical freedom  as  well  as  religious  liberty 
to  the  early  democracy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  its  provisions  were: 

1.  Free  and  voluntary  elections  with 
condemnations  for  guilt  of  bribery. 

2.  Taxation  on  a  just  basis. 

3.  Open  courts  with  justice  and  equity 
to  all. 

4.  Provisions  guarding  against  religi- 
ous scruples  and  beliefs. 

5.  Trial  by  jury. 

These  inestimable  principles  were  later 
incorporated  into  our  federal  constitu- 
tion and  later  adopted  by  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Today  they  are  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  every  demo- 
cratic nation  and  form  the  bulwark  and 
defense  against  the  onslaught  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Thomas  Jefferson,  that  valiant  patriot 
and  liberty  loving  sage  of  Monticello, 
who  of  Welsh  extraction  had  no  peer  in 
his  day  and  generation  as  a  champion 
and  defender  of  civil  rights,  and  as 
author  of  the  memorable  and  immortal 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. As  lawyer,  statesman  and  writer 
he  promulgated  in  this  famous  instru- 
ment the  much  desired  principles  of 
civil,  political  and  moral  liberties  and 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  as  a 
result  unwaveringly  stamped  the  flag  of 
freedom  upon  the  western  hemisphere. 
To  him  is  given  unstinted  praise  for  his 
gigantic  effort  in  establishing  the  basic 
doctrine  of  equality  of  all  men,  for  thus 
he  proclaimed  to  humanity  that  "all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal." 

His  sagacity,  foresight  and  statesman- 
ship were  readily  evidenced  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  vast  and  expansive  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  in  1803.  when  over 
one  million  square  miles  of  land  were 
annexed  to  the  country,  thereby  adding 
incalculable  wealth,  power  and  prestige 
to  the  early  democracy.  No  less  an  il- 
lustrious statesman  than  James  Monroe 
sought  Jefferson's  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  formation  of  the  world  famous  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Well  was  it  stated  of  Jef- 
ferson by  the  Hon. Samuel  Griffiths  when 
he  said,  "Had  Cambria  given  to  Colum- 
bia no  other  son  in  the  great  struggle 
for  liberty  the  debt  could  never  be  paid." 
WELSH  SIGNERS 

And  in  this  galaxy  of  statesmen  who 
signed  this  imperishable  creation  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  which   was   proclaimed  in   1776  "that 


challenging  statement  that  these  united 
colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent  states,"  we  read 
the  following  names  of  Welsh  origin  and 
descent: 

George  Clymer  Richard  H.  Lee 

Samuel  Adams         Francis  Lewis 
William  Floyd  Arthur  Middleton 

Button  Gwinnett      Lewis  Morris 
Benjamin  Harrison  John  Morton 
Stephen  Hopkins      John  Penn 
Francis  Hopkinson    William  Williams 
Francis  L.  Lee 
and  the  noted  John  Adams  and  Robert 
Morris,  two  of  our  four  Cambro-Ameri- 
cans   of  whom  we  are  writing  at  this 
time. 

JOHN  ADAMS 

Boldly  and  resolutely  enunciating  and 
defending  the  political  principles  of  Jef- 
ferson was  John  Adams,  the  "Colossus 
of  the  Congress  of  1776,"  as  he  was 
termed.  As  a  staunch  pillar  of  support 
for  the  promulgation  of  Jefferson's  his- 
toric document  and  as  a  true  defender  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  colonies  Adams, 
representing  his  State  of  Massuchusetts 
in  the  Constitutional  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, declared  in  unequivocal  words 
that  the  Stamp  Act  was  "unreasonable 
and  unjust."  It  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  election  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  President  and  his  "Defense  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  1787"  was  indeed  an 
unparalleled  contribution  of  historical 
significance.  Until  his  death  he  dis- 
played his  fervent  zeal  and  ardor  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  Welsh  blood,  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  personal  in- 
terest for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  country  he  wore  at  his  inaugura- 
tion the  first  suit  of  clothes  ever  made 
of  American  goods. 

ROBERT  MORRIS 

Love  of  freedom  was  a  cherished  de- 
sire of  most  Welshmen.  Wherever  and 
whenever  the  call  came  to  render  aid 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  and 
despotism  an  instinctive  response  was 
always  the  result.  This  trait  was  quite 
in  evidence  in  the  fourth  of  our  out- 
standing characters  during  the  colonial 
period,  namely  Robert  Morris,  merchant, 
banker  and  patriot  of  wide  fame.  He 
assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  supplying  flour  to  the  colonial  army 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in 
this  service  utilized  his  own  personal 
means  and  credit  to  support  Washing- 
ton and  to  sustain  the  government  in 
t'^ose  most  trying  and  critical  times, 
dying  at  last  in  abject  poverty  and  want. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

And  throughout  the  whole  Revolution- 
ary War  signal  and  self-sacrifing  ser- 
vice accompanied  such  names  as  Cap- 
tain John  Davies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Njnfh  Company,  Rev.  David  Jones,  chap- 
lain general  of  the  army,  Rev.  Samuel 
Harris,  Pierrepont  Edwards,  son  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  Dr.  George  Evans  and 
Dr.  John  Davis  of  the  medical  staff. 
Captain  Morgan  Lewis,  Colonel  Samuel 
Miles,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  Major  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee,  General  Daniel  Morgan 
of  "Virginia,  General  Isaac  Shelby,  Gen- 
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eral  Andrew  Lewis,  General  John  Cad- 
walader  of  Philadelphia,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral 0.  H.  Williams  of  Maryland,  Fran- 
cis Lewis  who  sacrificed  a  fortune  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  David  Wil- 
iams,  one  of  Major  Andre's  captors  who 
Helped  save  West  Point  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  whom 
Congress  awarded  silver  medals  and  a 
pension  of  $200  annually  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

LANDMARKS    OF  HISTORY 

Thus  it  is  obviously  evident  that  in  a 
political  sense  the  best  principles  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  in  the  New  World  were 
enunciated,  disseminated  and  defended 
by  Welsh  settlers,  and  no  history  of  the 
early  democracy  of  America,  whether  lo- 
cal, state  or  national  which  omits  the 
part  taken  by  the  Welsh  would  be  com- 
plete in  its  record.  And  as  for  a  few  of 
the  many  permanent  political  landmarks 
in  Welsh  towns  and  names  we  have 
Swanzey,  Conway,  Chester,  Pembroke  in 
New  Hampshire;  Welshville, Wales,  Lew- 
istown,  Bangor,  Jonesborough  in  Maine, 
Harris,  Swansea,  Williamstown,  Saint 
Davids,  Nantmel,  Berwyn,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  a  host  of  others. 

EXPAND  WESTWARD 

However,  the  Welsh  political  influence 
did  not  confine  itself  to  the  early  colo- 
nies bordering  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
from  1789  throughout  the  development  of 
these  colonies  and  their  expansion  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  river  and  beyond 
there  grew  up  Welsh  settlements  in 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas. Being  pioneers  the  Welsh  colonists 
put  into  action  their  spirit  of  adventure 
and  initiative  and  established  outposts  in 
the  primitive  western  territories.  But 
their  innate  Cymric  tendency  for  the 
hilly  regions  led  them  in  many  instances 
to  locate  in  the  mountainous  sections 
rather  than  the  level  plains  of  the  west. 
Such  were  the  settlements  established  by 
Captain  Nehemiah  Jones  in  Western 
New  York  in  1787,  at  Fort  Schuyler  and 
Steuben.  In  Ohio  there  were  Thomas 
Phillips  and  Theophilus  Reese,  who  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  to  which 
many  Welsh  settlers  emigrated.  Pene- 
trating farther  west  were  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison,  son  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, who  became  President  in  1841.  and 
Meriwether  Lewis,  explorer  of  the  Loui- 
siana purchase  and  renowned  banker  and 
financier  of  the  Revolution  

Later  in  governmental  and  judicial  life 
we  had  Hon.  Thomas  Griffiths,  Hon.  E. 
H.  Roberts,  Hon.  T.  L.  James,  Hon.  H. 
W.  Williams  of  Pittsburgh,  Hon.  George 
Evans  of  Maine  and  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  and  Roger  B.  Taney. 

OF  WELSH  ORIGIN 

Of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
the  following  were  of  Welsh  descent: 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  (whose 
name  in  Welsh  means  "a  sister's  son"), 
John  Quincy  Adams  (Old  Man  Eloquent), 
James  Monroe,  James  Madison,  William 
H.  Harrison,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
James  A.  Garfield,  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. It  was  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison who  said  in  one  of  his  utterances, 
"No  one  can  say  aught  but  good  of  the 
Wefsh  nation:  they  are  among  our  best 
citizens."  .... 

Economically,   the  Welsh   people  have 


had  considerable  influence  upon  the  early 
democracy  of  America.  This  fact  has 
been  quite  manifest,  not  only  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  sciences  but  like- 
wise in  the  mining,  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Benjamin  Harris  is  known  for  printing 
the  first  monthly  newspaper  sheet  in  the 
country,  which  sheet  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1679.  In  addition  he  printed  the 
laws  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Other 
Welshmen  engaged  in  this  art  were  Jos- 
eph Edwards,  who  owned  a  publishing 
and  binding  establishment  in  Boston 
from  1723-1763;  Colonel  Williams,  who 
sold  and  bound  books  in  Salem,  Mass., 
in  1761;  Thomas  Hancock,  who  in  1728 
received  a  patent  on  a  paper  mill,  and 
William  Williams,  who  made  mathemat- 
ical instruments  in  Boston  about  1770. 
MINERS  AND  IRON  WORKERS 

In  mining,  the  Welsh  have  played  a 
prominent  part.  Colonel  Lewis  Morris  re- 
ceived a  grant  to  dig  iron  in  Jersey 
and  adjacent  states,  and  later  in  1669 
laid  the  basis  of  a  large  industry  in  that 
mineral.  In  1698  Gabriel  Thomas  dis- 
covered copper  and  iron-stone  similar  to 
that  mined  in  the  coal  mines  of  Wales. 
Indeed,  the  Welsh  have  always  been  the 
best  miners  and  workers  of  iron  in  the 
world.  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 
present  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  a  former  "iron  pud- 
dler"  from  Pittsburgh,  are  two  shining 
examples  of  this  fact. 

History  relates  that  Governor  Morris 
expressed  a  desire  to  take  shares  in  cop- 
per mines  in  New  York  and  as  a  result 
operated  the  industry  for  80  years.  Five 
hundred  tons  of  ore  were  mined  annu- 
ally out  of  which  wire,  steel  and  metal 
were  manufactured  to  be  made  into  har- 
ness, weapons,  munitions,  household  ut- 
ensils and  other  implements  for  homes 
and  shops. 

FIRST  STEAM  ENGINE 

In  1735  David  Jones  became  a  noted 
iron  master.  He  started  a  copper  fur- 
nace and  received  a  patent  for  the  first 
steam  engine  in  this  country  for  mine 
operations.  This  was  located  at  Jo- 
hanna Heights,  Pa.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  and  inventive  genius  of  many 
Welshmen  a  very  lucrative  iron  industry 
developed  in  the  Pennsylvania  colony. 
Very  profitable  forges  were  owned  by 
Cyrus  Jacobs  and  Robert  Jenkins  in  the 
Conestoga  Valley  of  this  colony.  As  high 
as  1750  tons  of  raw  pig  iron  were  ex- 
ported to  England  from  the  early  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  this  was  mined  largely 
by  Welsh  miners. 

In  1720  James  Lewis  and  Anthony 
Morris  owned  an  iron  furnace  and  three 
years  later  one  was  established  near 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  shipping  and  manufacturing  the 
Welsh  also  excelled.  Joshua  Humphreys 
of  Philadelphia  was  renowned  as  a  naval 
architect,  made  drafts  and  models  for 
the  navy,  and  in  fact  laid  the  "germ"  of 
the  American  navy.  There  were  at  one 
time  over  200  ships  of  various  types  and 
sizes  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
many  of  them  owned  by  Welsh  colonists. 
One  of  these  was  Stephen  Hopkins,  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  who  owned  a  boat 
of  fifty  tons  in  1640. 
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But  outstanding  in  the  shipping  and 
the  manufacturing  industries  was  a  poor 
Welsh  boy,  Oliver  Evans  by  name,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats 
with  his  engine  by  means  of  wheels  at 
the  side.  His  high  pressure  steam  prin- 
ciple of  propelling  on  land  and  water  was 
an  incalculable  contribution.  He  was  in- 
deed the  real  originator  of  our  railway 
system  and  the  first  engine  builder  in 
the  "United  States.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
posed a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York  and  who  had  a  boat  running 
up  the  Schuylkill  river  in  1804,  three 
years  before  Robert  Fulton's  steamboat 
appeared.  Oliver  was  the  grandson  of 
Evan  Evans,  D.  D  

PRE-EMINENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Educationally  and  in  the  literary  realm 
the  Welsh  people  have  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  upon  the  early  democracy  of 
America.  As  staunch  believers  in  prog- 
ressivism  they  have  advocated  and 
championed  the  cause  of  education  in 
many  ways.  This  idea  is  implied  in  the 
early  British  Druidic  Institution  whose 
maxim  was,  "That  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  men  to  seek  after  the  truth  and  to 
receive  it  against  the  whole  world." 

Seven  leading  colleges  of  America  were 
founded,  supported  or  managed  by  men 
of  Welsh  blood,  namely: 

1.  Tale  in  1736  by  Elihu  Yale,  patron  of 
North  Wales,  by  his  donation  to  this 
school.  Many  Welsh  names  were  en- 
tered on  the  roster  of  the  school,  such 
as  Elisha  Williams,  Ebenezer  Williams, 
Elnathan  Williams,  Solomon  Williams, 
William  Williams,  Isaac  Lewis,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Samuel  Hopkins.  In  the 
Yale  Diviniity  School  in  1891  over  fifty 
Welsh  students  were  enrolled. 

FOUNDED    BY  WELSH 

2.  Harvard  University,  which  began  as 
a  "Seminary  of  Preachers,"  was  sup- 
ported by  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  who  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  his  alma 
mater  and  who  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  financial  support  for  this  insti- 
tution. At  one  time  he  raised  400  pounds 
sterling  for  the  support  of  Harvard. 

3.  Princeton  University  had  as  its  pres- 
ident at  one  time  Rev.  Samuel  Davis  of 
Virginia,  who  was  founder  of  the  first 
Presbytery  in  Virginia. 

4.  Brown  University  was  founded  by 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  the  historian,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  two  Welshmen.  The 
former  was  elected  a  schoolmaster  of 
Long  Island,  who  interested  himself  in 
secular  and  scientific  schools,  law  and 
medfcine  and  advocated  and  favored  a 
liberal  education.  There  were  also  as- 
sociated with  this  college  Professor 
David  Howell,  Rev.  Wm.  Richards,  who 
donated  1300  volumes  before  his  death 
in  1818;  Rev.  John  Davis,  who  was  one 
of  the  fellows,  and  Rev.  John  Williams, 
who  gave  130  Welsh  books  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

5.  Dr.  John  Morgan  founded  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

G.  William  and  Mary  College  was 
founded  in  1793  by  Colonel  Williams. 
Two  hundred  acres  of  land  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  a  free  school. 

7.  The  oldest  theological  seminary  is 
Andover,  founded  by  a  Welshman,  Sam- 
uel   Phillips.     The    seminary   was  orig- 


inally called  the  Phillips  Academy  in  1778 
and  was  the  oldest  seminary  in  Amer- 
ica. John  Phillips,  Phoebe  Phillips  and 
William  Phillips  made  large  benefactions 
to  this  institution.  It  was  here  that  the 
American  Education  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  and  the  American 
Temperance  Society  were  formed,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  nucleus  of  Congrega- 
tionalism had  its  origin. 

I  referred  previously  to  the  influence 
in  religious  freedom  of  Roger  Williams, 
but  his  contribution  in  an  educational 
sense  was  likewise  of  paramount  im- 
portance, for  it  was  he  who  established 
the  first  free  school  in  America. 

CENTERS    OF  RELIGION 

There  were  other  Welshmen  who  had 
great  influence  in  an  educational  way. 
namely,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great 
American  divine  and  theologian,  who 
studied  Latin  at  six  years  of  age,  grad- 
uated from  college  at  17,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  ablest  metaphysician 
f.hat  this  country  has  produced. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  spoke  of 
Vary  Roberts,  his  Welsh  great  grand- 
mother, was  an  able  teacher  and  preach- 
er full  of  Welsh  "hwyl." 

William  Penn  established  a  public  high 
school  in  1689;  Enoch  Lewis  was  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School; 
John  Harris,  founder  of  Harrisburg,  es- 
tablished the  Harrisburg  Academy  in 
1795  with  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Davies  as  mas- 
ter of  the  school  

It  was  Judge  Futhey  in  the  "History 
of  Chester  County"  who  so  aptly  sum- 
marized the  educational  influence  of  the 
Welsh  people  when  he  said,  "The  peo- 
ple of  this  blood  were  among  the  best 
who  established  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  intelligence  and  enterprise 
were  not  excelled  by  any."  .... 

There  were  three  centers  of  religious 
influence  of  the  Welsh  people  upon  the 
early  history  of  America,  namely,  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  to- 
gether with  the  South. 

RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

In  the  New  England  colonies  we  see 
such  Welshmen  as  religious  factors  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
and  developing  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
people:  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  of  the  Salem 
Church,  Mass.;  Rev.  Wm.  Williams  at 
Newton,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a 
powerful  religious  factor  in  the  com- 
munity; the  father  of  Rev.  Joshua 
Moody,  who  came  from  Wales  and  set- 
tled in  Newbury,  a  champion  of  religious 
liberty;  Rev.  John  Jones,  son  of  William 
Jones  of  Concord,  Mass.,  a  great  moral 
factor  in  1637;  Thomas  Vaughan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1656;  William 
Adams,  Timothy  Davies  and  Robert  Wil- 
liams, members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Maine  in  1682;  Rev.  John 
Miles,  who  came  from  Swansea,  Wales, 
in  1663;  Rev.  Morgan  Jones  of  Newton 
Presbyterian  Church,  Long  Island,  and 
that  immortal  character,  Roger  Williams 
who  in  the  early  democracy  of  America 
was  as  renowned  in  the  religious  realm 
as  in  the  political.  It  was  he  who  in 
1636  made  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the 
freest  colony  in  North  America. 

No  early  Welsh  American  ever  wrote, 
spoke  or  preached  more  fearlessly,  boldly 
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and  truthfully  of  his  religious  convictions 
and  freedom  of  conscience  than  Roger 
Williams.  He  never  sanctioned  the 
whites  taking  possession  of  the  land  from 
the  Indians  without  first  compensating 
them  for  it.  Regarding  him  a  noted 
historian  has  written,  "If  Welsh  influ- 
ence in  New  England  has  been  that  of 
Williams  only  the  nation  he  represented 
might  well  feel  proud,  and  the  nation  he 
served  might  well  feel  thankful." 

SEIZE   MORGAN'S  CHURCH 

In  the  middle  Atlantic  colonies,  espe- 
cially those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Welsh  demands  recognition.  ...  It  is 
related  of  Rev.  Abel  Morgan  that  dis- 
pleasing "the  royal  troops  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  the  soldiers  confiscated 
his  church.  On  his  monument  was  in- 
scribed, "He  was  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light."  In  1730  Rev.  Morgan  wrote 
a  Welsh  concordance  dedicated  to  David 
Lloyd,  which  was  in  great  demand  in 
the  colonies.  It  was  a  common  sight  to 
see  the  Welsh  engaged  in  reading  their 
Welsh  Bibles  which  they  brought  with 
them  when  sailing  to  the  New  World. 
One  of  these  family  Bibles  is  the  large 
Beza  Bible  which  may  now  be  seen  at 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Others  who  preached  the  Word  of  God 
were:  Rev.  David  Thomas,  "Father" 
Thomas  of  Hilltown,  Iverson  Lewis,  Rev. 
Joseph  Eaton,  Revs.  Nathaniel  Jenkins, 
Owen  Thomas,  Thomas  Roberts,  William 
Davies  and  Hugh  Davies. 

Rev.  Morgan  John  Rhys  came  to  this 
country  in  1794  and  named  Cambria 
county  of  the  Keystone  State;  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Jones  of  New  York,  known  as  "Priest 
Jones,"  Rev.  Lewis  Richards  of  Balti- 
more, Rev.  Evan  Pugh,  Rev.  David 
Owen,  Rev.  Thomas  Powell  who  had 
great  success  with  the  Indians,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Griffiths  of  the  Baltimore 
M.  E.  Conference.  The  oldest  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Pennsylvania  was 
founded  in  1797  at  Ebensburg  by  early 
Welsh  settlers. 

GORONWY  OWEN 

In  Virginia  and  the  South  there  were 
Rev.  Goronwy  Owen,  Rev.  Caleb  Evans, 
Rev.     Robert     Williams,     Rev.  Richard 


Jones,  Rev.  Joseph  Morris,  Rev.  Robert 
Williams,  Rev.  Elnathan  Davies  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Harris,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  preacher  and  called  the  "Apostle 
of  Virginia."  In  Charleston  Association 
it  is  reported  that  100  Welsh  members 
reported  in  1738.  It  is  reliably  stated 
that  2000  Welsh  names  were  inscribed  on 
an  ancient  church  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Such  has  been  the  religious  influence 
of  the  Welsh  people  in  these  three  areas 
of  our  country,  an  influence  which  has 
so  impressed  itself  that  its  very  effects 
have  spread  westward  and  permeated 
the  whole  American  nation  

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CYMRY 

Thus  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
Welsh  people  which  has  characterized 
the  formation  and  development  of  the 
early  history  of  America — a  moulding  in- 
fluence which  has  extended  itself  into 
every  phase  of  American  society  and 
which  has  indelibly  impressed  itself  that 
its  innumerable  effects  will  not  have 
spent  themselves  until  generations  far 
into  the  future  shall  have  been  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  its  cultural  and  benign 
blessings. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  has  endeav- 
ored to  trace  this  influence  of  the  Cym- 
ric people  in  America  from  the  early 
period  of  discovery,  through  the  colonial 
epoch  into  the  youthful  republic  of  our 
nation,  or  from  about  1607  to  approxi- 
mately 1820,  or  what  we  may  term  the 
early  democracy  of  America,  and  has 
shown  "that  this  unparalleled  heritage  in 
its  political,  economic,  educational  and 
religious  or  moral  aspects  emanating 
from  the  Welsh  people  in  union  with 
those  of  other  ethnic  groups  has  been  a 
potent  factor  in  promoting  for  posterity 
a  common  cause  with  a  common  under- 
standing for  the  common  good  of  all 
democratic  America. 

The  Welsh  people  have  indeed  nobly 
and  honorably  played  their  part  in  the 
vast  and  majestic  drama  of  American 
society,  American  institutions  and  the 
American  democracy,  and  of  them  well 
and  appropriate  may  the  words  of  the 
poet  apply  when  he  said: 

"Whose  storied  deeds  shall  never  die 
While  coming  years  their  circles  run." 


Anfon  Nico  i  Lan  Dwr  (Mesopotamia,  1917),  by  Cynan 


Nico  annwyl  ei  di  drostai 

Ar  lieges  fach   i   Gymru  lan, 

Ei  di  o  wlad  y  clwyf  a'r  clefyd 
I  ardaloedd  hedd  a  chan? 

Tdi  mae  'rhen   Struma'n  odiath 

Dan  y  lleuad  ganol  nos. 
Ond    anghofi    dithau'r  cwbl 

Da  ti'n  gweld  y  Fenai  dlos. 

Sut  yr   wyt  ti'n   myned   i  nabod 
Cymru   pan    gyrhaeddi'r  wlad? 
Hed  nes  doi  i  wlad  o  fryniau 
"Sydd  a'r  mor  yn  cuddio'i  traed. 

Lie  mae'r  haf  yn  aros  hiraf. 
Lie  mae'r  awel  fyth  mor  ffri, 

Lie  mae'r  mor  a'r  awyr  lasa' 
Gwlad  y  salon,   dyna  hi. 

Hed  i'r  Gogledd  dros  Frynsiencyn, 
Paid  ac  oedi  wrth  y  twr: 

A  phan  weli  di  lyn  Traffwll 

Gwna  dy  nyth  yng  ngardd  Glandwr. 


Gardd   o   flodau  ydi  honno. 

Gardd  o  flodau  teca'r  byd. 
Ond   mae  ynddi  eneth  landeg 

Sy'n  decach  na'r  rhosynnau'i  gyd. 

Can   o  blith  y  dail  i  Megan, 

Can  dy  oreu   iddi  hi; 
Can  nes  teimla  hithau'r  hira'th 

Sydd  yn   llosgi   'nghalon  i. 

Dywed  wrth  fy  nghefnder  hefyd 
Y  rhown  i'r  byd  am  haner  awr 

O  bysgota   yn  llyn  Traffwll, 
Draw  o  swn  y  rhyfel  raawr. 

Dywed  wrtho  mod   i'n  cofio 

Rhwyfo'r  llyn  a'r  ser  uwchben, 

Megan  hefo  fi  a  fonta 

Hefo'r   ferch  o'r  Allwedd  Wen. 

AVedi  nabod  "Wil  a  Megan 

Ddoi  di  byth  yn  ol  'rwy'n  siwr; 

Pwy  ddoi'n  ol  i  Macedonia 

Wedi   gweled  gardd  Glandwr. 
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President  Roosevelt  Sends  His  Greetings  in  Welsh 


Joseph  Davies,  former  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  won  the  hearts  of  the  great 
audience  at  the  Cardiff  National  Eistedd- 
fod from  the  moment  he  appeared  on  the 
platform  as  president.  Speaking  with- 
out notes  and  with  perfect  diction  he 
sajd:  "Anwyl  Gyd-Gymry:  Erbyn  hyn  nid 
oes  genyf  lawer  o  Gymraeg  ar  dafod, 
ond  calon  gynnes  wir  Gymreig  sy'n  euro 
dan  fy  mron.  Yr  oedd  fy  mam  yn  ad- 
nabyddus  yn  y  wlad  hon  ac  yn  wein- 
idog  yr  efengyl.  Rahel  o  Fon  oedd  ei 
henw,  a  chyda  hi  dysgais  adnodau  y 
Beibl  yn  yr  hen  iaith  gyntaf  oil. 

Continuing  in  English  Mr.  Davies  said 
25  years  ago  he  had  presided  over  a 
great  Eisteddfod  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
then  delegated  by  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  to 
extend  for  him  on  that  occasion  a 
greeting  of  welcome  to  their  Welsh  vis- 
itors. Now  25  years  later  he  brought 
a  personal  greeting  to  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple from  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  before  he  had  left  the  United 
States  President  Roosevelt  had  asked 
him,  "How  do  you  say  in  Welsh  'Warm 
regards?'  When  told  he  had  replied, 
"Your  Welsh  people  are  great  in  their 
spirituality.  I  feel  warmly  toward  them. 
Please  give  them  my  'cofion  cynes.'  " 

"In  connection  with  the  contribution 
of  the  Welsh  to  America  and  illus- 
trative of  the  nobility  and  kindness  of 
heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
world,  this  incident  may  be  of  interest 
to  you,"  he  continued. 

"While  lunching  with  the  President  just 
prior  to  my  departure  for  my  new  post 


President  Roosevelt  said:  "You  and  I 
were  most  fortunate,  Joe,  in  the  great- 
ness of  our  mothers.  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  mother.  She  has  always  oc- 
cupied a  unique  place  in  my  mind.  She 
was  one  of  the  very  great  women  that 
I  have  known.  As  a  favor  to  me  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  tell  the  people  of 
Wales  at  the  Eisteddfod  what  a  noble, 
great  spiritual  force  for  good  your 
mother  was  in  this  country,  and  please 
say  that  this  is  said  at  my  special 
request." 

At  the  close  of  an  inspiring  address 
Ap  RaheJ  o  Fon  said:  "We  believe  in  a 
living  God  and  that  the  Son  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Galilee  did  not  die  in  vain 
and  that  justice  under  law  is  an  eter- 
nal principle  that  cannot  die.  In  the 
name  of  our  forefathers'  heritage  of 
freedom  the  Welsh  people  of  America 
call  upon  the  Welsh  people  everywhere  to 
stand  fast  in  the  preservation  of  dem- 
ocratic principles  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  would-be  regimentors  and  dic- 
tators." 

Caerwyn,  the  conductor,  voiced  the 
minds  of  the  audience  when  he  said 
that  after  such  inspiring  oratory  he 
would  like  to  convey  to  Mr.  Davies  the 
thanks  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  Welsh 
nation  for  his  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  Welsh  people  of  Am- 
erica. The  audience  rose  en  masse  and 
cheered  the  sentiment  with  extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm. 

(Rahel  o  Fon  visited  San  Francisco 
in  1892  and  preached  in  Welsh  at  old 
Cambrian  Hall.  She  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some woman  and  captivated  the  large 
congregations  with  her  oratory.    D.  H. ) 


Mountain  Ash  Male  Chorus  Thrills  Music  Lovers 


The  two  visits  of  the  Mountain  Ash 
Male  Chorus  of  Wales  during  1911-1912 
were  epochs  in  the  musical  history  of 
San  Francisco.  Director  Glyndwr  Rich- 
ards had  selected  a  group  of  18  voices 
from  among  the  coal  miners  of  Rhondda 
Valley,  all  graduates  of  the  Eisteddfod. 
Foremost  American  critics  pronounced 
them  the  greatest  ensemble  of  singers 
they  had  ever  heard. 

Walter  Anthony,  noted  local  reviewer, 
said'  that  every  item  on  the  program  was 
a  sensation,  from  the  opening  chorus,  De 
Rille's  "Destruction  of  Gaza"  to  the  con- 
cluding number,  "The  Martyrs  of  the 
Arena."  Godfrey  Price  and  Harry  Lewis 
were  the  star  soloists.  There  was  that 
indefinable  something  in  the  singing  of 
the  chorus  and  soloists  that  is  seldom 
heard. 

The  local  committee  (W.  Hammond 
Williams,  president,  D.  Hughes,  secre- 
tary) was  congratulated  for  the  wide- 
spread publicity  it  gave  the  chorus.  Mr. 
Williams  was  later  appointed  publicity 
director  of  the  chorus  on  its  most  suc- 
cessful Eastern  tour. 

After  the  successful  engagements  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  and  Columbia 
Theatre  the  chorus  sang  at  the  outdoor 
Christmas  fete  at  the  intersection  of 
Market,  Third  and  Kearny  streets  before 
an  estimated  crowd  of  170,000  people. 
International  artists  took  part  in  the 
program,  but  according-  to  The  Chronicle 


it  remained  for  the  Welsh  Male  Chorus 
to  enthrall  the  thousands  assembled. 

They  sang  their  militant  march,  "Men 
of  Harlech"  and  Handel's  glorious  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus." 

After  their  second  tour  of  America 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Price  with  their 
daughter  (Mrs.  Gwenith  Price  Phillips) 
decided  to  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Glyndwr  Richards,  Godfrey  Price 
and  Harry  Lewis  have  since  passed  to 
the  Great  Beyond. 

EISTEDDFOD   AR    BEN  MYNYDD 

On  July  1,  1875,  Jeremiah  Watts,  H. 
J.  Owen  (Obedog),  Isaac  H.  Ellis  and 
Joseph  Jones  were  present  at  an  "Eis- 
teddfod ar  Drothwy  y  Lleuad."  One  of 
Obedog's  penillion  on  this  occasion  read: 
Mae  gwledydd  maith  afrifed 

Yn  y  dyfnderoedd  draw, 
A'r  ser  fel  hardd  dduwiesau 

Yn  gwenu  ar  bob  Haw; 
A'r  oil  yn  gorfoleddu 

Wrth  wel'd  y  dyrfa  fawr 
O   Gymry  mewn  Eisteddfod 
Uwch  holl  ofidiau'r  llawr. 

Cofion  Cymru,  a  paper  sent  to  the 
Welsh  forces,  records  the  death  of  Eos 
Meudwy,  one  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  Caradog's  choir,  aged  98.  She 
walked  seven  miles  twice  a  week  to  the 
choir  rehearsals  at  Swansea. 
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Gwyr  Harlech — Men  of  Harlech 


d — 4 


Men    of  Har-lech!  In    the  hoi  -  low,  Do     ye  hear,  like  rush-ing   bil  -  low, 
'Tis     the  tramp  of     Sax -on  foe  -  men,  Sax  -  on  spear-men, Sax- on  bow-men — 
J  Rock  -.y  steeps  and  pass-es  nar  -  row,  Flash  with  spear  and  flight  of  ar-row, 
(Hurl    the  reel  -  ing  horse-man  o  ■  ver,  Let    the  earth  dead  foe-men  cov  -  er! 


Wave  on  wave  that  surg-ing  fol  -  low,  Bat-tie's  dis-tant  sound? 
Be  they  knights,  or  hinds,  or  yoemen,  They  shall  bite  the  ground! 
Who  would  think  of  death  or  sorrow?  Death  is  glo  -  ry  now! 
Fate    of  friend,  of  wife,  of  lov-er,  Trembles  on     a  blow! 

■*-  t 


\  Loose  the  folds  as- 
|  Strands  of  life  are 


S.-Hon  -  or'i  self  now  proudly  heeds  us!  Freedom,  God,  and  Right. 
Strike  for  home,  for  life,  for  glo  -  ry!  Freedom,  God,  and  Right. 


Flag  we  con-quer  un-der!  The  placid  sky  now  bright  on  high  Shall  launch  its 
Blow  for  blow  is  giv-en,#In  dead  -  ly  lock,  or  bat-tie  shock,And  mer-cy 


bolts  in  thunder!  Onward!  'tis  our  country  needs  us,  He  is  bravest,  he  who  leads  us! 
shrieks  to  heav-en!  Men  of  Harlech!  young  or  hoary,  Would  you  win  a  name  in  story? 


THE  FLAG,  by  GEORGE  STERLING 


Flag  of  honor,  flag  of  daring, 

Flag  of  legions  onward  faring, 

Flag  our  hands  and  hearts  are  bearing, 

Lead  to  victory! 
From  the  dyes  of  battle  gory, 
Foam  and  wave  of  ocean's  glory, 
And  the  stars  that  tell  thy  story 

Freedom  fashioned  thee, 
Flag  of  love  unbounded! 
Flag  of  hopes  unsounded! 

How  float  thy  bars! 

How  gleam  thy  stars, 
By  heaven's  stars  surrounded! 
We  thy  sons  shall  fail  thee  never! 
"ime  nor  tide  our  faith  shall  sever! 
All  for  thee,  and  thou  forever, 

Flag  of  victory! 


By  the  standards  that  have  shown  thee, 
By  the  battles  that  have  known  thee, 
By  the  heroes  that  have  flown  thee, 

Guide  us  in  the  fight! 
Bless  the  soldier  in  his  sleeping, 
Hush  the  mother  in  her  weeping, 
Hold  the  helpless  in  Thy  keeping, 

Warder  of  the  right! 
By  the  guns  that  scarred  thee. 
By  the  guns  that  guard  thee, 

Thine  eagles  soar 

From  war  to  war, 
But  never  stain  has  marred  thee, 
We  thy  sons  shall  fail  thee  never! 
Time  nor  tide  our  faith  shall  sever! 
All  for  thee,  and  thou  forever, 

Flag  of  victory! 
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BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  TREASURE  ISLAND 


Only  Birds  and  Welshmen  Do  Not  Have  to  Learn  to  Sing 


What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  going 
to  increase  my  popularity  among  night- 
ingales or  experts  but  I  shall  say  it  none- 
theless: it  is  sheer  envy  of  Welsh  singing 
that  keeps  the  birds  away.  Not  all  birds, 
of  course,  But  nightingales,  whose  su- 
premacy in  song  is  supposed  to  be  be- 
yond challenge,  cannot  afford  to  visit 
those  hills  and  valleys  that  ring  with 
harmonies  as  untutored  and  as  marvel- 
ous as  all  natural  music  must  ever  be, 
Only  birds  and  Welshmen  do  not  have 
to  learn  to  sing, 

Wales  is  a  democracy  of  music  in 
which  all  men  legislate  their  nation's 
songs.  I  have  heard  a  band  of  Welsh 
miners  make  their  audiences  laugh  and 
cry  with  jolly  and  tender  tunes  of  the 
people,  then  move  on  to  the  classics,  per- 
forming them  with  dignity  and  under- 
standing; and  at  last  build  mountains 
witn  their  voices,  hurl  the  elements 
against  the  cliffs,  invoke  wild  winds, 
then  tame  them  and  coax  the  sunshine 
out  again.  The  storm  in  William  Tell, 
or  in  Beethoven's  Sixth,  has  never 
thrilled  me  as  did  that  mountain  scene. 

The  lark  builds  his  nest  on  the  ground 


and  flies  higher  than  any  bird,  they  say, 
to  find  his  song.  The  Welsh  miner  goes 
lower  than  the  lark  for  his  living,  but  to 
what  heights  for  his  song!  For  that 
matter,  half  the  time  a  Welshman  talks 
he  makes  music.  He  reasons  in  rhythm, 
persuades  with  a  cadence.  How  much 
of  his  oratory  is  common  sense  and  how 
much  is  just  lovely  sound,  what  hearer 
can  say?  Manipulation  of  sound  is  in- 
stinctive to  the  race.  No  Welshman,  of 
however  little  schooling,  but  knows  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  that  birds  and 
brooks  and  poets  share;  no  Welshman, 
however  educated,  quite  loses  his  native 
faith  in  the  power  of  a  mere  inflection. 

To  see  the  gray  stone  walls  of  his 
little  house,  grimed  with  coal  dust,  to 
visit  his  village,  hanging  on  a  mountain- 
side, with  its  Welfare  Hall  and  maybe  a 
couple  of  churches  and  a  school,  and  the 
Valley  pits  always  waiting  to  swallow 
him  up  in  the  morning  and  the  slag  pile 
always  towering  over  him  in  the  evening, 
is  to  wonder  what  he  works  for,  or  fights 
for,  or  sings  for.  But  once  you  hear  him 
sing,  you  have  all  your  answers. — Carlyle 
Morgan  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Idwal  Jones  Discovers  Bard 

The  bard,  by  rights,  should  be  wearing 
a  white  robe,  a  long  beard  and  a  wreath 
of  the  sacred  mistletoe.  He  should  be 
intoning  war  verses  in  a  Celtic  oak  grove 
and  intoning  the  challenge,  "A  Oes  Hedd- 
wch!"  Instead  he  bellows  down  a  tube 
something  like  this: 

"Easy  there  on  the  starboard!  Hard 
a-port,  Mike!    Zowie;  let'er  go!" 

For  fate  has  clapped  upon  him  a  blue 
uniform,  a  Captain's  cap,  and  put  into 
his  hands  to  twirl — a  brass  steering- 
wheel  on  the  most  modern  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's ferry-boats.  He  is  smooth  shaven, 
tall,  powerful  and  ruddy,  and  a  master  of 
vigorous  slang.  He  is  on  the  "dark" 
shift,  and  his  soul  blooms  like  the  night- 
blooming  Cereus.  The  elect — those  who 
can  quote  three  lines  of  Celtic  poetry — 
climb  up  into  his  cabin,  smoke  an  ex- 
cellent cigar  at  his  expense,  and  ride 
grandly  like  a  vice  president  in  the  en- 
gineer's cab. 

Over  his  head  hangs  a  cage  of  sing- 
ing thrushes.  On  the  bookshelf  are  his 
treasure,  an  iron  crown,  and  three  or 
four  books,  from  his  own  pen.  The  work 
of  a  lifetime,  two  lines  a  day:  englyns, 
like  the  Greek  epigram,  sonnets,  and 
chants-royal  most  beautifully  chiseled. 
What's  the  crown  for?  He  won  it  in  the 
teeth  of  great  rivalry  at  a  convocation 
of  bards  two  decades  ago  and  the  Arch- 
druid  of  "Wales  put  it  on  his  head  with 
rich  ceremony  while  King  Edward  ap- 
plauded. 

Celtic  scholars  from  German  universi- 
ties, professors  from  the  Sorbonne,  get 


in  Pilot  House  on  the  Bay 

pushed  up  by  deck  hands  to  his  eyerie. 
They  sit  hatless  in  the  presence  of  the 
mystic  mariner.  They  expect  him  to  utter 
marvelous  things.  He  doesn't.  He  sticks 
his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what's 
going  on  upon  the  deck.  He  has  a  cheer- 
ful word  for  everyone:  insurance  men, 
drummers  and  students.  Knows  them 
all,  knew  their  fathers  before  them.  As 
far  back  as  50  years  ago. 

"Three-quarter  speed,  Mike!"he  booms 
into  the  tube.  "Yes,  yes — Kuno  Francke's 
translation  of  Merlin  is  pretty  good. 
Lovely  stuff  about  that  sage  enchanter. 
Hulio — 1  here's  a  Chilean  three-master  out 
yonder!  Have  some  more  cigars,  you 
fellows.  Anything  new  in  the  language 
of  Brittany?  See  that  bank  of  fog  com- 
ing down  from  the  tule  marches?  Now, 
if  I  went  to  Europe  I'd  lose  seeing  it." 
He  pokes  bell-buttons.  There's  a  jang- 
ling down  below,  and  then  the  boat 
bumps  against  the  piling. 

"Hope  to  see  you  again,  gentlemen." 
Then  he  gives  them  a  cheery  nod  and 
ushers  them  down  the  break-neck  lad- 
der. 

Then  he  takes  the  ferry  back  again.  A 
luminous  planet  across  the  dark  world 
of  the  bay.  He  likes  it.  And  how  bet- 
ter may  a  bard  keep  in  touch  with  man- 
kind than  by  piloting  it  across  the  bay, 
like  Charon  on  the  Styx?  Somehow  it 
seems  more  fitting  than  hanging  round 
in  a  club. 

(Captain  J.  T.  Jones  of  the  Berkeley 
was  given  the  title  Hogyn  o  Hirael  at 
the  1915  Gorsedd). 


Converts  Southern  Desert  Into  a  Veritable  Paradise 


In  the  "Welsh  People  of  Calilorma, 
1849-1906,"  the  author  claims  that  Welsh 
pioneers,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
the  State,  industrially  and  morally,  than 
the  people  of  any  other  nationality.  To 
the  list  of  contributors  should  be  added 
the  narrie  of  Thomas  Blythe,  who  con- 
verted the  desert  wastes  of  Southern 
California  into  the  most  fruitful  section 
of  our  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Blythe  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  Colorado  river  alongside  a 
narrow  canal  he  had  built,  looking  down 
into  a  cut  blasted  through  solid  granite 
which  poured  water  to  the  parched  land 
that  years  later  became  known  as  Impe- 
rial Valley,  thus  giving  sustenance  and 
employment  to  many  thousands. 

As  Blythe  watched  that  water  he  visu- 
alized the  fulfillment  of  his  dream  of 
founding  a  desert  empire.  As  the  result 
of  his  great  accomplishment  the  Mexi- 
can Government  offered  him  a  virtual 
sovereignty  of  a  desert  kingdom  if  he 
would  tunnel  the  river  south  of  the  bor- 
der. He  mortgaged  his  San  Francisco 
property  for  $370,000  and  instructed  his 
engineers  to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  re- 
claim miles  of  desolate,  valueless  land, 
but  the  hand  of  fate  Intervened,  and  he 
died  on  arriving  at  his  home  in  San 
Francisco,  thus  leaving  for  others  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  his  great  creative  fac- 
ulties. The  town  of  Blythe,  Imperial  Val- 
ley, was  named  in  his  honor. 

The  estate  was  involved  in  a  lengthy 


and  costly  litigation.  Scores  of  appli- 
cants appeared  to  lay  claim  to  the  es- 
tate. On  his  arrival  from  Wales  he  had 
changed  his  name  from  Thomas  Wil- 
liams to  Thomas  Blythe.  Three  broth- 
ers (whose  testimony  was  given  in  Welsh 
and  translated)  came  from  Mold,  Flint- 
shire, to  prove  their  relationship,  which 
according  to  British  law  would  entitle 
them  to  recognition.  However,  the  es- 
tate was  awarded  to  Florence  Blythe, 
who  had  received  letters  from  Blythe 
identifying  her  as  his  daughter.  Judge 
Lawlor  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  brothers  and  that 
Blythe' s  real  name  was  Williams. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  adventurous 
Welsh  pioneer  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  a  great  river  to  redeem  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  desert  wastes  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity. 


DIM  OND  

Dim   ond  cae 

A  dim  ond  cwm, 

Afon  bach 
A  bwthyn  llwm. 

Dyna'r    cyfan — 

Ond  er  hyn 
Mae  fy  llygad 

Lion   yn  Hyn; 

Paid  a  gofyn 

I'm  paham. 
Hen  gyfrinach 

Mab  a  mam. — Gwili. 
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(From  a  Drawing  by  the  late  Bronstrup,       Cartoonist  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle) 


COFIA'N  GWLAD  (Remember  Our  Land) 


Cofia'n  gwlad,  Benllywydd  tirion, 
Dy  gyflawnder  fyddo'i  grym: 

Cadw  hi  rhag  Hid  gelynion 
Rhag  ei  beiau'n  fwy  na  dim: 

Rhag  pob  brad,  nefol  Dad, 

Taena  d'adain  dros  ein  gwlad. 


Yma  mae  beddrodau'n  tadau, 
Yma  mae  ein  plant  yn  byw; 

Boed  pob  aelwyd  dan  dy  wenau, 
A  phob  teulu'n  deulu  Duw: 

Rhag  pob  brad,  nefol  Dad 

Cadw  Di  gartrefi'n  gwlad.       — Elfed. 
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Bombs  Hold  No  Terrors  for  Welsh  Soldiers 


Marshall  Maslin,  Call-Bulletin— Some  26 
years  ago  we  were  with  a  group  of  Am- 
erican, French  and  British  soldiers  loaf- 
ing at  a  ruined  railroad  station  in  North- 
ern France.  As  we  loafed  we  listened  to 
half  a  dozen  short,  dark  Tommies  stand- 
ing by  themselves  and  lifting  up  their 
voices  in  song.  They  were  singing  some 
outlandish  language  of  which  we  could  not 
catch  a  word. 

At  that  moment  the  Germans  cut 
loose  with  a  half  a  dozen  whizz-bangs 
and  the  shells  began  to  drop  all  around 
us.  As  any  sensible  person  would  do  we 
took  for  cover.  But  when  we  came  back 
after  the  steel  storm  was  over  we  found 
those  singers  still  singing.  .  .  I  won- 
dered at  their  courage  to  a  British  sol- 
dier who  had  been  lying  in  the  same 
ditch  and  he  said: 

"Them  isna  brave.  Them's  just  stub- 
born. Them's  Welsh.  Them'll  sing  any- 
where." 

And  many  a  time  since  then  we  have 
thought  of  those  Welsh  singers  singing 
in  the  face  of  death  and  wondered 
would  we  ever  hear  such  singing  again. 

It's  an  old  way  of  the  Welsh  to  get 
together  and  sing,  recite  poetry  and  play 
the  harp.  They've  been  holding  their  Eis- 
teddfods since  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  peace  and  in  battle,  in  conquest 
and  in  victory,  and  wherever  there  are 
Welshmen  there  you  will  hear  the  Welsh- 
men singing. 

There  were  Welsh  here  in  the  gold  rush 


and  the  first  Eisteddfod  west  of  the 
Rockies  was  held  at  North  San  Juan  in 
1860.  It  was  a  great  success,  which  was 
repeated  in  other  years  at  Campton- 
ville,  Port  Wine  and  Brandy  City.  Years 
later  the  Welsh  miners  used  to  hold 
Eisteddfods  in  the  old  schoolhouse  on 
top  of  New  Almaden  mountain  near  San 
Jose.  You  may  see  the  old  hall  still 
and  with  little  effort  imagine  the  rich 
strong  voices  that  shook  the  flimsy 
walls. 

A  few  years  ago  a  shepherd  at  a  Na- 
tional Eisteddfod  in  Wales  named  Wil- 
liam Rowlands  won  honors  as  the  best 
vocalist  of  the  festival  and  was  a  made 
man.  Whereupon  the  agents  took  him 
to  a  Welsh  mountain  top  and  showed 
him  all  the  concert  platforms  of  the 
world  at  his  feet.  Riches  were  his  for 
the  asking.  They  got  him  as  far  as 
London,  but  when  they  offered  him  a 
fine  contract  for  a  tour  of  America  he 
balked  and  went  home  saying:  "I'd  rather 
be  with  my  mother  and  my  sheep."  And 
there  he  is  now  still  tending  his  sheep 
and  picking  up  a  few  shillings  now  and 
then  at  a  village  festival  and  happy  as 
a  singing  man  can  be. 

A  common  saying  in  Wales  is:  "The 
whole  of  Wales  is  a  sea  of  song."  The 
waves  of  that  sea  spread  far  across  the 
world  to  wherever  the  Welsh  may  be. 
Everywhere  they  form  their  singing  and 
literary  societies  and  hold  their  Eistedd- 
fods and  call  whomsoever  loves  the  hu- 
man voice  to  hear  them  at  their  singing. 


Seattle  Elated  Over  Success  of  Ralston  Male  Chorus 


Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Ralston  Male 
Chorus,  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the 
Golden  Gate  International  Eisteddfod, 
was  organized  in  1920,  and  honors  the 
name  of  Bowman  Ralston,  noted  opera 
basso.  For  the  past  19  years  this  male 
choir  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Owen  J.  Williams,  formerly  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  with  Rachel  Lauer  as  accompan- 
ist. Conductor  Williams  was  born  in 
Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  and  came  to 
Oakland  at  the  age  of  10  with  his  family. 
He  received  his  early  musical  training 
from  the  late  D.  P.  Hughes  of  Oakland. 


In  1928  the  chorus  won  first  prize  in 
the  Northwest  Choral  Festival;  awarded 
second  honors  in  the  Sperry  radio  audi- 
tion for  choruses  of  the  West  in  1938; 
and  in  1939  were  adjudged  the  winner  of 
the  grand  prize  on  Treasure  Island. 
Needless  to  say,  all  Seattle  was  thrilled 
by  the  success  of  its  representatives  at 
the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair  Eistedd- 
fod. The  chorus,  normally  about  75 
voices,  is  proud  of  its  representation  of 
30  men  in  the  armed  forces.  In  addition 
to  presenting  four  concerts  a  year  it  is 
entertaining  U.  S.  O.  canteens  and  va- 
rious agencies  for  service  men. 


Eulogy — Margo  Hughes,  True  Daughter  of  Music 


It  was  at  the  Sunday  sehool  in  old 
Cambrian  Hall  that  the  innate  talent  of 
five-year-old  Margaret  Davies  (later  na- 
tionally known  as  Margo  Hughes)  was 
discovered.  On  returning  home  she 
would  play  the  songs  heard  at  the  school 
and  she  was  barely  out  of  her  teens  be- 
fore she  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  at 
one  of  our  principal  halls.  She  reveled 
in  Cymric  music  and  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  playing  at  an  Eistedd- 
fod or  a  Welsh  concert. 

At  Godfrey  Price's  introductory  reci- 
tal in  1913  she  graciously  accompanied 
the  popular  basso.  "Price's  mellow  and 
deep  voice,"  said  The  Chronicle,  "made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  large  au- 
dience, and  at  the  close  he  was  given 
an  ovation  shared  by  his  brilliant  ac- 
companist." 

Margo  Hughes,  wrote  Redfern  Mason 
in   his    eulogy,    has    been    laid   to  rest, 


and  our  tears  go  with  her.  In  the 
four  decades  of  her  all  too  brief  life 
her  art  was  a  blessing  to  thousands, 
and  the  memory  of  it  will  remain  as 
an  abiding  presence  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  came  under  the  spell  of  her 
genius. 

She  was  a  true  daughter  of  music. 
She  sought  beneath  the  notes  for  the 
spirit  that  dictated  the  phrase  and 
gave  color  to  the  harmony.  She  could 
say  with  Walt  Whitman  that  music  is 
"what  awakens  in  me  when  I  am  re- 
minded by  the  instruments."  She  had 
a  passion  for  beauty;  it  was  the  lan- 
guage through  which  she  expressed 
her  outlook  on  life. 

Artists  like  Schumann  Heink  and 
Alda  thought  the  world  of  her.  She 
made  no  compromise  with  the  idea,  but 
made  music  as  a  poet  sings  and  as  an 
apostle  preaches. 
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Noted  Welsh  Baritone  Honored  During  His  Vacation 


James  Sauvage,  the  celebrated  Welsh 
baritone,  during  his  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1915,  was  honored  at  a  banquet 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  (H. 
L.  Jones  president,  W.  H.  Williams  sec- 
retary), attended  by  a  large  assemblage 
of  musicians  and  admirers  of  the  great 
singer.  Godfrey  Price,  David  Manloyd 
(Manllwyd)  and  Theo.  J.  Phillips  enter- 
tained the  guest  with  Welsh  songs  and 
duels,  and  Mr.  Phillips  sang  that  beau- 
tiful composition  of  Mr.  Sauvage's  son, 
the  late  Tonzo  Sauvage,  "Heaven  Is  My 
Home."  Margo  Hughes,  the  brilliant  ac- 
companist, was  truly  in  her  element  as 
she  played  those  stirring  Welsh  songs. 
John  G.  Evans  of  Oakland  presided. 

The  writer  read  a  translation  of  a 
Welsh  letter  written  by  War  Premier 
Lloyd  George  to  the  Banner  and  Times  of 
Wales  when  Mr.  George  learned  that  Mr. 
Sauvage  was  going  to  spend  his  vacation 
on  the  Coast.    The  letter  follows: 

"For  40  years  I  have  been  one  of 
James  Sauvage's  greatest  admirers,  not 
only  because  of  his  sweet  voice  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  electrified  his  au- 
diences with  his  soulful  singing  but  for 
an  act  of  kindness  he  showed  me.  He 
was  the  principal  vocalist  at  Criccieth 
Eisteddfod.  After  having  charmed  the 
thousands  who  came  to  listen  to  him 
from  the  Welsh  hills  and  valleys  he 
came  home  with  me  for  tea.  When  he 
learned  that  my  mother  could  not  at- 
tend the  Eisteddfod  owing  to  ill  health 
he  sang  to  her  all  his  program  of  songs 
and  encores  with  the  same  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  he  displayed  in  singing  to 
the  crowds  at  the  Eisteddfod.  What 
pleasure  this  gave  to  my  dear  mother! 
Ever  since  there  has  been  a  warm  spot 


in  my  heart  for  this  famous  musician. 
Long  life  to  him  in  the  golden  valleys 
of   California   is   the   heartiest   wish  of 
yours    faithfully,  „„„,™ 
DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

VISITS   BOYHOOD  FRIEND 

A  merry  party  accompanied  James 
Sauvage  to  Bryn  Hyfryd,  above  Los  Ga- 
tos,  to  visit  his  boyhood  friend  and 
bard,  Ialydd  Hughes.  The  last  time  they 
met  was  at  Rhosllanerchrugog  Eistedd- 
fod in  1860,  when  "Jim"  sang  alto  with 
the  winning  choir,  and  Ialydd  sang  alto 
with  Acrfair.  After  greeting  the  famous 
singer  the  humorous  bard  could  not  do 
enough  to  entertain  his  old  friend.  After 
lunch  on  a  shaded  porch  overlooking  the 
valley  the  two  recalled  memories  of  the 
past,  and  before  long  Ialydd  had  his 
friend  singing"Bendithiais  Goed  y  Meus- 
ydd,"  "Maid  of  Llangollen"  and  the 
Welsh  version  of  "Simon  the  Cellarer." 
They  recalled  Ceiriog  and  sang  his  lyr- 
ics, discussed  Tanymarian,  the  most 
versatile  Welshman  of  his  day — a  com- 
poser of  oratorios  and  songs,  a  bard,  ora- 
tor and  singer — and  as  Ialydd  said,  "an 
expert  in  them  all."  It  was  Tanymar- 
ian who  said  after  James  Sauvage  sang 
at  his  chapel:  "I  have  heard  only  three 
singers  who  threw  their  whole  soul  into 
their  songs  and  they  are:  Jenny  Lind, 
Megan  Watts  and  this  young  man  who 
sang  for  us  tonight." 

Death  of  Eisteddfod  Adjudicator 

Prof.  Willoughby  H.  Williams,  one  of 
the  Eisteddfod  adjudicators,  recently  died 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.  He  was  an  interna- 
tionally known  organist  and  composer  and 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  the 
music  of  Bach. 


Welsh  Day  at  1 940  Exposition 


Sunday,  September  8,  1940,  was  desig- 
nated Welsh  Day  on  Treasure  Island.  A 
delightful  program  was  arranged  by  the 
Eisteddfod  Committee  and  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  at  In- 
ternational Court.  Wm.  Hopkyn  Thomas 
directed  the  chorus  from  the  bay  area, 
and  the  accompanist  was  Mrs.  Gwenith 

FIRST   EISTEDDFOD   IN    BAY  AREA 

On  March  1,  1879,  Piatt's  Hall,  San 
Francisco,  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
Eisteddfod  held  in  the  bay  area.  The 
prize  on  the  essay  on  "St.  David"  was 
won  by  John  Edwards,  secretary  of  the 
Cambrian  Mutual  Aid  Society.  Other 
winners:  "Address  on  the  Land  of  Our 
Adoption,"  R.  Rowlands;  poem,  "Mount 
Diablo,"  Rev.  J.  J.  Powell;  extempo- 
raneous speech,  David  T.  Hughes;  piano 
solo,  girls  under  16,  Miss  Annie  Morgan; 
recitation,  girls  under  16,  Miss  Phoebe 
Da  vies  (became  a  noted  actress);  two 
Welsh  stanzas  on  Samuel  Williams,  pres- 
ident, Taliesin  Evans;  baritone  solo,  W. 
Hughes;  soprano  solo,  Lizzie  Jones;  chief 
choral  contest,  "Codiad  yr  Haul,"  San 
Francisco  Choir,  first,  Nortonville  sec- 
ond. A  brass  band  played  Welsh  airs. 
Samuel  Williams,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  presided,  and  Prof.  Thomas 
Price,   M.  D.,  conducted. 


Prjce  Phillips.  The  Welsh  Ladies  Chorus 
of  Oakland,  in  Welsh  costume,  was  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Annie  Jane  Hughes,  and 
sang  with  Celtic  fervor.  Miss  Olive 
Richardes  won  loud  plaudits  for  her  ar- 
tistic renditions.  Dr.  D.  T.  Jones  was 
the  announcer.  The  program  was  broad- 
cast throughout  the  island  and  the  Car- 
allon  bells  played  Welsh  melodies  dur- 
ing the  day. 

American  Hymn  Keller 
"Laudamus"  (Bryn  Calfaria)  Protheroe 
"The  Ash  Grove"  Old  Welsh  melody 

"Finlandia"  Sibelius 

WELSH  CHORAL  UNION 
Solo  (a)  "Morning"  Oley  Speaks 

(b)    "Maytime"  Romberg 

MISS    OLIVE  RICHARDES 
"Gwanwyn"  Welsh  melody 

WELSH  LADIES'  CHOIR 
"All  Through  the  Night"  Welsh  melody 
"Huddersfield"  Newton 
"Men  of  Harlech"  Welsh  National  March 
"Gloria"  Mozart 

WELSH    CHORAL  UNION 
"Blaenwern"  W.  P.  Rowland* 

WELSH  LADIES'  CHOIR 
"Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau" 
"Star   Spangled  Banner" 

WELSH    CHORAL  UNION 
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Why  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  Changed  His  Name 


John  Rowlands  never  knew  what  home 
meant  until  he  came  to  manhood  and 
established  a  home  of  his  own.  When  he 
was  a  child  at  Denbigh,  North  Wales, 
he  was  taken,  after  his  father's  death, 
to  a  workhouse,  where  aged  poor  and 
superfluous  children  were  cared  for.  His 
teacher  in  the  workhouse  was  so  cruel 
that  he  ran  away  and  lived  at  the  home 
of  his  Welsh  aunt. 

His  first  employment  was  as  a  cleaner 
in  a  haberdasher's.  Then  he  worked  at 
a  butcher's  in  Liverpool,  carrying  provi- 
sions to  ships.  At  length  he  shipped  as 
a  cabin  boy  to  America.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  he  spent  his  first 
night  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  cotton 
bales. 

The  boy  was  absolutely  penniless  and 
sought  employment  at  once.  Starting 
out  with  his  Bible  in  his  pocket  he  ap- 
proached a  man  in  a  dark  alpaca  suit 
and  tall  hat.  The  boy  asked  him  for 
work.  After  asking  the  lad  where  he 
came  from  the  man  asked,  "What  book 
is  that  in  your  pocket?" 

"It  is  my  Bible,  a  present  from  our 
bishop.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  can  read,"  the 
boy  replied  proudly. 

The  man  opened  the  book  and  read 
the  inscription  on  the  flyleaf:  "Present- 
ed to  John  Rowlands  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  Vowler  Short,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  for  diligent  appli- 
cation to  his  studies  and  general  good 
conduct,  January  5,  1855." 

The  boy  was  given  a  job  in  the  store. 
In  the  store  Rowlands  met  a  man  named 
Stanley  who  took  an  interest  in  him 
and  invited  him  to  his  home  on  Sunday. 

Stanley  called  on  the  boy  early  one 
Sunday  morning.  The  attic  room  was 
arranged  as  if  for  inspection.  Stanley 
saw  the  lad's  books,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Rowlands  found  a  parcel  of  books 
addressed  to  him — a  gift  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley. After  the  death  of  his  wife  Stanley 
took  the  boy  in  charge.  He  told  the  lad 
that  in  future  he  was  to  bear  his  name — 


Henry  Stanley.  On  his  commercial  trav- 
els Stanley  educated  him  by  giving  him 
books  to  read  and  by  stirring  up  his 
reasoning  powers.  Stanley  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  spoke  often  to  his  adopted  son 
of  religious  things,  which  sayings  the 
boy  carefully  copied  into  a  beautiful 
memorandum  book  which  Stanley  pre- 
sented to  him  on  New  Year's  Day,  1860. 

The  next  year  Stanley  died,  but  his 
adopted  son  did  not  learn  of  his  death 
until  many  years  later.  He  had  been 
suddenly  called  away  to  Cuba,  and  the 
boy  found  work  in  the  store  near  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Later  young  Stanley 
joined  the  Confederate  Army  and  was 
made  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  1862  and  entered  the  field  of 
journalism.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  reported  the  at- 
tacks of  Federal  forces  on  Fort  Fisher, 
North  Carolina.  After  a  campaign  in 
Abyssinia,  in  Africa,  he  became  a  real 
jornalist,  contributing  to  many  Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

In  1868  Stanley  received  a  surprising 
commission  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald. It  had  been  reported  that  David 
Livingstone  was  on  his  way  homeward 
from  Africa,  but  no  definite  word  could 
be  learned  concerning  him.  Stanley  was 
told  to  find  the  great  pathfinder.  He 
set  out  in  1871  and  after  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes found  Livingstone.  The  mis- 
sionary explorer  had  disappeared  in 
Africa  and  had  not  been  heard  from 
since  1866.  When  Stanley  left  him  Liv- 
ingstone never  saw  the  face  of  a  white 
man  again. 

Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  as  he  came 
to  be  called,  founded  the  Congo  State 
and  made  some  important  discoveries  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  He  published  a 
book  entitled  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  which 
had  a  big  sale.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1895,  and  in  1900  retired  to 
a  country  retreat  thirty  miles  from  Lon- 
don. His  busy  life  came  to  an  end  in 
1903.— Forward. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  Wins  Seven  First  Awards  and  Three  Seconds 


Megan,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  in  Y  Drych 
— We  congratulate  our  Vancouver  singers 
on  their  success  in  obtaining  seven  first 
awards  and  three  seconds  at  the  Treas- 
ure Island  Eisteddfod.  At  a  social  and 
dance  the  Canadian  Pacific  Choristers 
sang  the  test  piece"  The  Crusaders."  R. 
T.  Jones,  the  conductor,  was  presented 
with  a  framed  parchment  scroll  from 
the  directors  of  the  Exposition  by  C.  A. 
Cotterell,  assistant  general  manager  of 
C.  P.  R.,  who  also  made  presentations 
to  W.  D.  Miles,  secretary,  and  Alfred 
Bernard,  treasurer,  on  behalf  of  the 
choir.  R.  T.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Llan- 
dudno. The  Vancouver  winners  include: 
Mrs.  A.  McKenzie  Edwards,  first  honors 
in  challenge  and  contralto  solos;  If  or 
Roberts  and  Mary  Lewys,  first  and  sec- 
ond on  Welsh  solo;  Gerald  Britland,  boy 
soprano  and  junior  events;  first  award 
for  quartet:  Phillip  Watts,  Muriel  Tom- 
linson,  Mary  Lewys  and  Harry  Evans; 
Phillip  Watts,  baritone  winner.  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Male  Chorus  was 
second  in  a  close  contest,  and  Owen 
Hughes  (Glascoed)  won  the  bardic  prize. 


Ifor  Roberts,  winner  of  the  Welsh  solo 
contest,  is  assistant  musical  supervisor 
of  Vancouver  schools. 

EX-CHIEF    JUSTICE  HUGHES 

FIRST  COUSIN  OF  WELSH  WRITER 

Zabulon  Dafydd  in  Y  Cymro  recalls 
seeing  his  first  cousin,  ex-Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  as  a  young  man 
of  20  at  his  father's  study  in  Anglesey. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  then  a  student  at  Col- 
umbia and  took  advantage  of  his  first 
European  trip  to  visit  his  relatives  in 
Wales. 

CARDIFF    WELSH     BOY  SINGERS 

In  1936  the  Romilly  Boy  Singers  of 
Cardiff  visited  San  Francisco  and  capti- 
vated music  lovers.  As  Dr.  Coward 
said,  "They  were  as  near  perfection  as 
they  could  possibly  be!"  "When  I  heard 
the  choir  of  Welsh  boys  last  Sunday," 
wrote  Maraquita  Conway  in  the  Chron- 
icle, "it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  nearer 
heaven  than  ever  before.  The  exquisite 
purity  of  the  voices  of  those  perfectly 
trained  boys — a  dozen  of  them — was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten." 
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CAMBRIAN    CHORUS   (Old  Welsh  Castle  in  Background) 

Owen  Roberts  (late),  director;   W.  Hammond  Williams,  manager 

Richardes  Family  Lineal  Descendants  of  Prince  Rhydderch 


The  Richardes  family  of  San  Francisco, 
consisting  of  Alexander  E.  Richardes 
(father).  Eardley  Richardes  (son)  and 
Olive  Richardes  (daughter)  traces  its 
lineage  to  Prince  Rhydderch,  a  son  of 
King  Hael.  The  Prince's  cantrev  was  lo- 
cated in  Cardiganshire.  As  the  Welsh 
name  cantref  implies  he  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  a  hundred  villages.  Pen- 
glais,  four  miles  from  Aberystwyth,  was 
the  name  of  his  mansion,  containing  28 
rooms.  Nanteos,  a  mansion  of  64  rooms, 
was  occupied  by  the  Powell  family,  who 
through  marriage  brought  about  an  union 
of  the  two  houses. 

The  males  of  the  families  were  military 
men.  marshaled  the  farmers  of  the  can- 
trevs  and  led  them  to  war  against  op- 
pressors. They  fought  with  Llewelyn, 
also  at  Crecy,  Agincourt,  Balaclava  and 
Waterloo.  Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell, 
founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Nantoes  Powells. 

In  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Nanteos 
there  is  a  portrait  of  a  woman  who  hid 
the  family  jewels  that  centuries  failed 
to  reveal. 

The  Holy  Grail,  in  wood  of  the  olive 
tree,  is  kept  in  a  glass  case  at  Nanteos. 
Joseph  of  Aremathea  is  said  to  have 
brought  it  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  and  when  the  abbot 
saw  that  the  place  was  to  be  destroyed 
he  sent  it  across  "impassable  mountains" 
to  Ystrad  Fleure  (Strata  Florida).  When 
this  place  was  burned  down  seven  monks 
took  refuge  with  the  Lord  of  Manor  of 
Cardigan,  and  when  the  last  monk  died 
the  Holy  Grail  found  a  resting  place  at 
Nanteos. 

The  Grail  used  to  be  borrowed  for  sick 
people  and  thousands  were  cured  in  an 
age  when  miracles  were  credited.  Pa- 
tients used  to  bite  pieces  from  the  cup 
and  a  silver  rim  was  put  round  it.  Then 
it  lost  its  curing  properties  and  the  rim 
was  taken  off.  Hundreds  of  Americans 
come  every  year  to  see  it. 


Wagner  visited  Cardiganshire  to  wit- 
ness the  Holy  Grail  and  wrote  a  portion 
of  "Parsifal"  by  that  Brook  of  Nightin- 
gales (Nanteos).  There  to  the  music  of 
the  brook  that  runs  into  the  lake  he 
composed  some  of  the  melodies  that 
floods  his  opera. 

The  families  of  Penglais  and  Nanteos 
had  their  own  harpists;  Gruff ydd  Evan 
was  the  last  of  them.  He  died  after  play- 
ing his  harp  at  60  consecutive  Christ- 
mases.  The  family  name  Rhydderch  was 
changed  to  Richardes  by  a  forbear  who 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire  in 
1698. 

Alexander  Richardes  left  home  when  a 
boy  and  returned  to  his  ancestral  home 
in  1933  and  again  in  1938,  The  last  of 
the  Richardes  had  been  laid  to  rest,  but 
at  Nanteos  Mrs.  Powell  welcomed  him  as 
a  lost  son.  Recently  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  elderly  lady,  who  is  84 
years  old,  drives  an  automobile  and  rides 
a  horse.  She  and  Mr.  Richardes  are  the 
only  survivors  of  the  Penglais  and  Nant- 
eos families.  Mrs.  Powell's  only  son  was 
killed  in  the  first  world  war  and  a  mon- 
ument stands  of  him  at  the  entrance  to 
Nanteos. 

Olive  Richardes,  the  daughter,  is  an 
accomplished  soprano,  has  had  a  notable 
career  in  opera  and  on  the  concert  stage 
and  has  appeared  at  many  local  Welsh 
functions.  Eardley  Richardes  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  baritone  voice — brother 
and  sister  thereby  upholds  the  musi- 
cal tradition  of  their  race. 

—In  a  descriptive  booklet  of  North  Wales 
oresented  to  American  soldiers  it  is 
stated  that  Elihu  Tale,  founder  of  Tale 
University,  was  buried  at  Wrexham;  that 
Jefferson's  grandfather  came  from  Caer- 
narvonshire; that  William  Penn's  grand- 
father came  from  Anglesey:  that  the 
grandfather  of  Joshua  Humphrey,  who 
built  the  first  American  Navy,  came  from 
"Merionethshire. 
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Dr.  Rich  ard  Price  Helped  to  Shape  Destinies  of  Our  Country 


No  two  men  contributed  more  to  the 
formation  of  American  Democracy  in  its 
plastic  stage  than  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Dr.  Richard  Price.  In  his  excellent  prize 
essay  Mr.  V.  E.  Lewis  has  recognized 
Jefferson's  great  work,  but  evidently  for- 
got to  mention  Dr.  Price's  service  as 
torch  bearer  of  our  liberty. 

Dr.  Price  never  left  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain, but  in  his  "Observations  on  Civil 
Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of 
the  War  in  America,"  of  which  60,000 
copies  were  sent  and  distributed  in  this 
country  he  materially  helped  our  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

It  was  Dr.  Price  who  advised  Frank- 
lin to  defy  the  Tea  Act  by  throwing  the 
cargoes  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor. 

After  the  war  Congress  invited  him 
to  come  to  America  to  assist  in  putting 
our  finances  in  order,  but  he  preferred 
to  stick  to  his  Nonconformist  pulpit. 
Congress,  however,  acknowledged  his  ser- 
vices by  making  him  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic  he  helped  to  form. 

Dr.  Richard  Price  was  born  at  Tyn- 
ton,  near  Bridgend,  Montgomeryshire. 
He  left  home  at  the  age  of  18  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  prophets  of  political  lib- 
erty and  one  of  the  first  philosophers  to 
dream  of  the  abolition  of  war  and  to 
plan  an  international  tribunal  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  nations.  He 


preached  that  we  should  love  our  coun- 
try "ardently  but  not  exclusively,"  re- 
membering always  that  we  are  "citizens 
of  the  world"  and  taking  care  "to  main- 
tain a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
countries." 

WATCYN    WYN'S  PROPHECY 
'Rwy'n  gweld  o  bell  y  dydd  yn  dod, — 
Bydd  pob  cyfandir  is  y  rhod 

Yn  eiddo  Iesu  mawr; 
A  holl  ynysoedd  maith  y  mor 
Yn  cyd-ddyrchafu  mawl  yr  lor, 

Dros  wyneb  daear  lawr. 

Mae  teg  oleuni  blaen  y  wawr 

O  wlad  i  wlad  yn  dweud  yn  awr 

Fod  bore  ddydd  gerllaw; 
Mae   pen   y   bryniau'n  llawenhau 
Wrth  weld  yr  haul  yn  agoshau 
A'r  nos  yn  cilio  draw. 

STORI— FER  FER 
Yr  oedd  dinas  fechan  ac  ynddi  ych- 
ydig  wyr. 

A  brenin  mawr  a  ddaeth  yn  ei  her- 
byn  hi  ac  a'i  hamgylchynodd,  ac  a  god- 
odd  glawdd  yn  ei  herbyn. 

A  chafwyd  ynddi  wr  tlawd  doeth,  ac 
efe  a  waredodd  y  ddinas  hono  a'i  ddoeth- 
ineB. 

Eto  ni  chofiodd  neb  y  gwr  tlawd 
hwnnw.  — Llyfr  y  Pregethwr  ix. 


CRUGYBAR 


Welsh  melody 


O  fryniau  Caersalem  ceir  gweled 

Holl  daith  yr  anialwch  i  gyd; 
Pryd  hyn  y  daw  troion  yr  yrfa 

Yn  felus  i  lanw  ein  bryd; 
Cawn  edrych  ar  stormydd  ac  ofnau 

Ac  angau  dychrynllyd,  a'r  bedd, 
A  ninnau'n  ddiangol  o'u  cyrhaedd 

Yn  nofio  mewn  cariad  a  hedd. 

— David  Charles. 


We'll  soar  from  the  wilderness  dreary 

To  Paradise,  home  of  the  blest, 
Our  souls  from  their  pilgrimage  weary 

On  God's  sheltering  bosom  shall  rest; 
We  there  shall  find  refuge  forever 

From  sin,  from  affliction,  from  pain, 
Enjoying  through  ages  unnumbered 

The  love  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

— Gwilym  Hiraethog. 
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Wales'  Bulky  Record  of  Self-Made  Men 


Wales  has  produced  a  bulky  record  of 
eminent  men,  all  or  almost  all  self-made. 

John  Ellas,  whom  Lloyd  George  des- 
cribed as  the  world's  greatest  orator 
since  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  was  a 
weaver. 

Christmas  Evans,  with  his  marvelous 
sweep  of  imaginativeness  and  vivedness 
of  imagery  which  has  been  defined  as 
Dan'tesque,  was  a  farm  servant,  while 
Williams  of  Wern,  the  echoes  of  whose 
thrilling  eloquence  are  still  resonant  in 
Wales  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  was 
a  carpenter. 

In  later  years  Owen  Thomas,  who 
could  rouse  a  vast  concourse  to  an  un- 
controllable ecstasy  by  the  mesmeric 
strains  of  his  oratory,  was  a  stonemason. 
Henry  Rees,  the  man  of  seraphic  tongue, 
the  setting  of  whose  sermons  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  greatest  Celtic 
scholars  as  embodying  the  finest  diction 
in  the  Welsh  language,  had  worked  as  a 
bookbinder,  while  Herber  Evans,  whom 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  once  described  as 
"unequalled  in  his  generation  for  sheer 
subduing  and  overwhelming  eloquence," 
had  been  a  draper's  assistant. 

Her  poets  and  her  men  of  letters  have 
been  utterly  untutored  in  the  learnings 
of  the  schools,  for  it  is  as  true  a  re- 
flection as  it  is  sad  that  no  Welsh  writer 
has  ever  found  a  source  of  livelihood  in 
his  pen. 

Ceiriog,  who  fills  as  large  and  as  cher- 
ished a  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Welsh  people  as  Burns  does  in  that  of 
his  race,  was  a  station  master  at  a  small 
wayside  station. 

Dewi  Wyn  o  Eifion  was  a  farmer  and 
Dewi  Wyn  o  Esyllt  a  miller.  Gwilym  Hir- 
aetfiog,  the  most  versatile  Welshman  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  as  pulpit  ora- 
tor, poet,  politician,  novelist  and  jour- 
nalist he  attained  pre-eminence  in  each 
of  the  roles,  was  in  his  youth  a  shepherd 
on  the  mountain  side  of  Llansannan. 

Daniel  Owen,  the  Walter  Scott  of 
Wales,  whose  delineations  of  Welsh  life 
and  character  still  retains  their  unchal- 
lenged supremacy,  was  a  tailor. 

Charles  Ashton,  the  bibliographer,  was 
a  policeman. 

Thomas  Shankland,  who  ransacked  the 
archives  of  Welsh  literature  with  their 
musty  documents  and  parchments  and 
found  priceless  records,  was  a  shoemaker. 

Tom  Ellis,  the  beloved  Welsh  member 
of  Parliament,  was  the  son  of  a  tenant 
farmer. 

Sir  Samuel  Evans,  M.  P.,  was  the  son 
of  a  grocer. 

Sir  Owen  M.  Edwards,  who  during  his 
brilliant  career  at  Oxford  captured  every 
one  of  his  university's  prize  essays,  was 
the  son  of  a  Welsh  peasant  to  whom 
English  was  so  foreign  a  language  that 
he  could  not  converse  in  it. 

Sir  Henry  Jones,  one  of  Britain's  fore- 
most educators,  was  a  shoemaker.  Father 
and  mother  and  five  children  lived  in  a 
two-room  house,  each  10  feet  square.  In 
his  autobiography  he  relates  that  all  the 
cooking  was  done  in  the  lower  room, 
meals  eaten,  visitors  entertained — kitch- 
en, dining  room,  drawing  room  all  in  one. 
When  his  sister  was  a  baby  there  was 
no  room  for  the  cradle  in  the  daytime 
on  that  crowded  ten-foot  floor.  The  cra- 
dle was  put  upstairs,  a  string  was  let 


down  from  it  through  a  hole  in  the  low 
ceiling,  and  whenever  the  baby  cried  the 
mother  called  on  one  of  the  children  to 
pull  the  string.  "I  can  hear  the  rick-rock 
of  the  cradle  above  my  head  yet,"  said 
Sir  Henry  in  his  late  years,  "when  I  sit 
down  to  listen  to  old  memories."  His 
grandfather  could  turn  at  once  to  any 
verse  in  his  Bible  you  might  want  and 
tell  you  beforehand  on  what  page  it  was 
to  be  found  and  whether  at  the  top,  mid- 
dle or  bottom. 

David  Lloyd  George  as  a  boy  considered 
half  an  egg  on  Sunday  morning  a  luxury. 
Speaking  at  Llanystumdwy  in  1909  he 
said  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  building  near  the  bridge,  "Yon- 
der smithy  was  my  first  parliament, 
where  night  after  night  we  discussed  and 
decided  all  the  abstruce  questions  re- 
lating to  this  world  and  the  next,  in  pol- 
itics, in  theology,  in  philosophy  and  in 
science." 

The  achievements  of  these  men  be- 
come invested  with  a  still  greater  signi- 
cance  when  it  is  remembered  that  while 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  each 
had  their  universities  for  some  centuries, 
Wales  only  had  her  first  national  col- 
lege about  sixty  years  ago,  while  the 
Welsh  University  only  came  into  exis- 
tence thirty  years  ago. 


STILL  ANOTHER  TOM  THOMAS 

One  of  the  finest  singers  Wales  ever 
produced  was  Tom  Thomas  of  Cefn 
Mawr,  Denbighshire,  who  like  the  shep- 
herd Mr.  Maslin  writes  about,  refused 
to  make  singing  his  profession.  A  fa- 
mous music  professor  told  him  "Tom,  if 
I  had  your  voice  I  would  have  the  world 
at  my  feet."  When  he  came  home  for 
his  holidays  the  word  went  round  the 
village  that  "Tom  Tom"  had  arrived  with 
the  result  there  would  be  no  standing 
room  in  the  chapel  to  hear  him  sing 
the  solos  of  the  great  masters  and  some 
favorite  Welsh  hymns. 

CAMBRIAN    WELSH  CHORUS 

The  Cambrian  Welsh  Chorus,  organ- 
ized in  the  bay  area  by  W.  Hammond 
Williams  (Ceiriogyn)  made  such  a  hit 
with  their  excellent  program  of  Welsh 
melodies  at  local  theatres  that  it  was 
offered  a  40-week  contract  to  tour  the 
country,  which  was  declined.  A  picture 
of  the  chorus  in  a  Welsh  setting  appears 
elsewhere. 

TUA'R    MYNYDDOEDD    (Wil  Ifan) 

Fel  ein  mynyddoedd  cedyrn 

Sy'n  herio  stormydd  lu, 
Yr  heriwn  ninnau  ormes 

A  brad  pob  gelyn  hy'; 
Na  fynwn  wag  ymffrostio 

Ond   profwn   wlatgar  sel 
Drwy  edrych  i'r  mynyddoedd 

A  sefyll  doed  a  ddel. 

Fel  uchel  dwr  Eryri 

A  Chader  Idris  gawr, 
Y  Frenni  a  Phumlumon 

Sy'n  dal  pelydrau'r  wawr, 
Safwn   yn   syth   a  chadarn, 

Heb  grymu  i  un-dyn  byw, 
Gan  glymu'r  nef  a'r  ddaear 

A  chodi'r  byd  at  Dduw. 
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From  Cobbler's  Bench  to  Scholastic  Fame 


Sir  Henry  Jones,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  Llangernyw,  Denbighshire,  in 
1852.  From  his  autobiography  we  learn 
that  his  mother's  family  was  very  reli- 
gious and  that  his  grandfather  was  per- 
secuted because  he  was  a  dissenter.  He 
was  a  born  teacher,  a  natural  orator, 
nurtured  on  the  Bible,  and  it  can  be 
implied  that  it  was  from  him  that  the 
voung  village  lad  got  his  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose that  took  him  from  a  cobbler  s 
bench  to  one  of  the  highest  seats  of 
learning. 

When  Henrv  Jones  was  12  years  old 
he  worked  on  the  Sandbach  estate  as  a 
gardener's  apprentice  for  4s.  a  week, 
but  when  his  wages  were  cut  to  2s.  6d. 
it  broke  his  heart  and  he  went  to  work 
as  a  shoemaker's  helper  with  his  father. 

His  father  told  him  with  pathos  this 
story:  When  he  was  sent  to  stay  a  week 
at  his  grandfather's  farm  his  mother 
gave  him  a  thoroughly  sound  thrashing, 
asking  him  between  blows.  "Will  you 
remember  now  to  be  a  good  boy?"  He 
didn't  believe  these  before-hand  beatings 
were  fair.  "Honesty,  simplicity,  indus- 
try, truthfulness  and  kindness  were  my 
father's  ruling  powers,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

While  his  boyhood  was  not  marked  by 
privation  yet  the  family  had  to  strug- 
gle to  make  ends  meet.  His  two  broth- 
ers were  apprentice  gardeners  at  Squire 
Sandbach's  estate,  where  they  earned  4s. 
to  10s.  a  week.  The  family's  frugal  re- 
pasts consisted  of  "tatws  llaeth" — butter- 
milk and  potatoes  (buttermilk  was  had 
for  the  fetching  in  return  for  some  kind- 
ly act  of  his  parents),  for  variety  they 
had  bread  and  sweet  milk  or  bread  and 
dripping  bought  from  the  squire.  Every 
day  was  meatless  day,  Sunday  excepted. 


When  the  big  boys  outgrew  their  clothes 
thev  were  altered  for  the  youngest,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  suits  Henry  began 
his  scholastic  career  when  he  sat  for  his 
examination  to  enter  Normal  College  at 
Bangor.  From  their  limited  resources  the 
familv  continued  to  support  their  ta- 
lented son.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  by  winning 
scholarships. 

When  Henry  Jones  aspired  for  the 
principalship  of  the  newly  formed  North 
Wales  University  some  bigoted  members 
of  the  Governing  Council  succeeded  in 
defeating  him.  It  seems  he  had  in  a  ser- 
mon expressed  his  doubts  regarding  ever- 
lasting punishment.  After  his  defeat 
he  was  approached  by  one  of  his  lead- 
ing opponents,  who  sneeringly  remarked, 
"So  you  didn't  believe  in  everlasting  pun- 
ishment?" to  which  Henry  Jones  quickly 
rejoined.  "No,  but  I  do  now!"  intimating, 
of  course,  that  the  extreme  penalty  was 
good  enough  for  those  who  marred  his 
ambition  to  help  the  Welsh  students. 
Through  the  Council's  attitude  Wales  suf- 
fered a  great  loss,  but  the  loss  was 
Scotland's  gain,  for  soon  after  he  was 
called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Caird  at  Glasgow,  which  he  did  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCERT 

A  great  event  of  musical  importance 
was  the  singing  of  11  international  as- 
semblies at  the  War  Memorial  Opera 
House.  The  Welsh  Choir,  directed  by 
Theo.  J.  Phillips,  gave  a  spirited  inter- 
pretation of  Elgar's  "Challenge  of  Thor" 
and  Mendelssohn's  "All  Men  All  Things." 
Gwenith  Price  Phillips  accompanied. 


SANCTUS 


Isalaiw 


TTf  "p-r  i  T  r  1 , 

I  J    I    i      I  J-  J  -J.  .J. A. a.  .J..., 


Round  the  Lord  in  glory  seated, 

Cherubim  and  seraphim, 
Filled  His  temple,  and  repeated 

Each  to  each  the  alternate  hymn: 
"Cord,  Thy  glory  fills  the  heaven, 

Earth  is  with  Thy  fullness  stored; 
Unto  Thee  be  glory  given, 

Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord!" 


Glan  gerubiaid  a  seraffiaid, 

Fyrdd  o  gylch  yr  orsedd  fry, 
Mewn  olynol  seiniau  dibaid, 

Ganant  fawl  eu  Harglwydd  cu: 
"Llawn  yw'r  nefoedd  o'th  ogoniant, 

Llawn  yw'r  ddaear,   dir  a  mor; 
Rhodder  i  Ti  fythol  foliant, 

Sanctaidd,  sanctaidd,  sanctaidd  lor!" 
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Welsh  Days  at  San  Diego  Exposition 


It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
prettier  spectacle  than  that  beheld  in  the 
organ  amphitheatre  of  the  San  Diego 
Exposition.  It  was  an  ideal  place  to  hold  a 
Welsh  festival,  with  the  stars  dimmed  by- 
brilliant  lights  and  powerful  reflectors. 
San  Diego's  small  band  of  faithful  Welsh 
people,  led  by  John  Arthur  Jenkins,  had 
prepared  a  feast  of  song,  which  the  vice- 
president  of  the  fair  proclaimed  note- 
worthy and  one  of  the  cultured  assets  of 
the  exposition.  Back  of  the  rotunda, 
where  the  Los  Angeles  choruses  ap- 
peared, the  words  "Welsh  Days"  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  supported  by  a  fero- 
cious Red  Dragon.  Benjamin  Haddock 
greeted  singers  and  visitors  and  Owen 
E.  Jones,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Eisteddfod,  directed  the  programs.  Tudor 
Williams  stirred  us  from  the  start  with 
"Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau"  and  later  with 
"Can  y  Gwladgarwr." 

Gwilym  Isaac  directed  the  Los  Angeles 
Male  Chorus,  Verily  our  reputation  was 
sustained  for  the  choir  sang  in  ex- 
cellent harmony.  Possibly  the  most  pop- 
ular number  was  "The  Lost  Chord."  It 
swayed  the  crowd  in  its  concluding  uni- 
son passages  and  climax.  Mrs.  Owen 
Thomas  presided  at  the  organ. 

Dr.  Parry's  "God  Be  Merciful"  was 
well  sung  by  Mrs.  .E-  Jon.es,  Dewi  Jones 
and  W.  D.  Lewis,  and  the  Cambrian 
Glee  Singers,  directed  by  Gomer  Mor- 
gan, and  the  Cambrian  Ladies'  Double 
Quartet,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
grams.   E.  W.  Davies  and  Dewi  led  in 


the  singing  of  favorite  Welsh  hymns,  and 
Miss  Leonora  Stubbs  Jenkins,  daughter 
of  John  Arthur  Jenkins,  gave  a  beauti- 
ful selection  on  the  violin. 

The  San  Diego  Welsh  Society  has  every 
reason  to  feel  elated  over  the  celebra- 
tion. The  valuable  help  rendered  by  Los 
Angeles  was  warmly  appreciated  and 
duly  acknowledged. 

We  met  Colonel  J.  H.  Lewis,  retired 
U.  S.  Army,  his  parents  hailing  from 
Denbigh.  With  Colonel  Fraser  and  Major 
Dixon  he  was  selling  Welsh  badges.  We 
asked  Fraser  and  Dixon  if  they  were 
Welsh,  and  they  naively  replied,  "Just 
for   today." — Arfonydd. 

MEMORABLE  CONCERT 

In  the  matter  of  emotional  stimula- 
tion and  soul  refreshment  there  is  noth- 
ing perhaps  quite  as  good  to  the  Welsh 
as  fine  singing,  especially  if  it  has  a 
worthy  objective  such  as  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  distressed.  A  decade  or 
more  ago  nearly  $600  was  realized  for 
the  distressed  Welsh  miners  at  the  Na- 
tive Sons'  Auditorium.  Rae  Samuels,  the 
Welsh  blue  streak  of  vaudeville,  not  only 
added  zest  to  the  program  but  handed 
$50  to  the  treasurer.  Participants  were: 
Miss  Olive  Richardes,  Eardley  Richardes, 
Theo.  J.  Phillips,  Megan  Hughes,  W.  D. 
Lloyd,  W.  Hopkyn  Thomas,  Tom  Rogers 
and  Sidney  Evans,  with  Margo  Hughes 
at  the  piano.  "The  most  enjoyable  and 
memorable  evening  I've  spent  in  many 
years,"  said  a  press  critic.      .  . 


CWM  RHONDDA 


John:.Hughes 


—J  1 


TV 


1 


Guide  "rne^-  O  thou  great  Jehovah! 

Pi Igrlmi- through  this  barren  land; 
I  am-iWpak,  but-  Thou  art  mighty, 

Ho  1(1  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand; 
Bread  -of  ■ ,Heayen! 

Feed  me  now,  "and  evermore. 


Dyma  Geidwad  i'r  colledig, 
Meddyg  i'r  gwywedig  rai; 

Dyma  Un  sy'n  caru  maddeu 
I  droseddwyr  mawr  eu  bai; 

Diolch  iddo 
Byth  am  gofio  llwch  y  llaWr. 
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California  Descendants  of  the  Illustrious  Salisburies 


The  Salisbury-Williams  family  of  San 
Francisco  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
illustrious  Salisburies  who  came  to 
Wales  from  Normandy  and  became 
Welsh  in  language,  politics,  sentiment 
and  character.  They  settled  in  Den- 
bighshire and  were  universally  esteemed 
throughout  the  Principality.  The  found- 
er. Adam  Salisbury,  lived  at  Lleweni.  one 
of  the  most  princely  mansions  in  Wales, 
built  in  720  A.  D.  From  Lleweni  the 
Salisburies  spread  over  the  whole  county 
— Bachymbyd.  Bachygraig,  Rug.  Maes- 
cadarn,  Brynbarcut,  Dolbeledr,  Plas  Isa. 
Brynsyllty.  Berthddu,  Hen  Bias  (Llan- 
rwst).  Sion  Tudur,  in  his  marriage  ode 
to   John   Salisbury,    penned   this  englyn: 

Sion  eryr  y  gwir  i  gyd — Sion  wrol, 
Sion    eurwalch  Bachymbyd, 
Sion  fwyaf  son  o'i  fywyd, 
Sion  ben  ar  bawb  sy'n  yn  y  byd. 

The  Salisburies  joined  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas  and  took  up  arms  for  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII. 
Colonel  William  Salisbury  of  Rug  held 
Denbigh  Castle  for  two  years  in  defiance 
of  the  rebel  parliament. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Salisburies 
was  William  Salisbury  of  Caedu,  the 
first  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Welsh.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was 
conversant  in  11  languages  but  wrote 
almost  exclusively  in  Welsh.  Seven  of 
his  works  still  exist:  1.  the  first  Welsh 
Almanac  ever  printed,  London,  1546:  2, 
an  English-Welsh  Dictionary,  dedicated 
to  Henry  VIII.   London.   1547;   3,  Down- 


WELSH    MALE    AND  LADIES' 

CHORUSES    VISIT    THE  COAST 

In  addition  to  the  Mountain  Ash  Male 
Chorus  three  other  choruses  extended 
their  itinerary  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  viz., 
Royal  Welsh  Gleemen  (Dr.  J.  Bowen  di- 
rector). Rhondda  Male  Singers  (Tom 
Morgan  director)  :  and  Mme.  Hughes- 
Thomas  Ladies'  Chorus.  Cardiff. 
W.  D.  Lloyd,  basso  (the  Welsh  Foley) 

W.  D.  Lloyd,  leading  basso  of  the  Royal 
Welsh  Gleemen.  after  the  American  tour 
returned  to  make  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  his  wife  and  daughter  (Miss 
Florence  Lloyd,  an  accomplished  soprano). 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Tre, 
orchy  Male  Chbir  who  gave  a  command 
performance  before  Queen  Victoria  at 
AVindsor  Castle.  He  was  soloist  with  Dr. 
Bowen's  male  concert  party  at  the  Bel- 
gium International  Exposition  contest, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  and 
diploma.  He  Sang  in  competition  with 
Taliesin  Hopkyn's  choir  at  the  Llandudno 
Eisteddfod.  The  prize  was  divided  and  an 
additional  cup  awarded  to  the  South  Wales 
choir,  which  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Car- 
diff National  Museum.  (The  conductor 
was  W.  Hopkyn  Thomas'  uncle). 
Death  of  R.   Ffestyn  Davies 

Cofion  Cymru  announces  the  death  of 
R.  Ffestyn  Davies,  director  of  the  Welsh 
Imperial  Singers,  at  Trawsfynydd.  aged 
73.  He  was  the  tenor  soloist  at  the  1915 
Exposition:  Eisteddfod  and  led  10.000  sol- 
diers in  the  singing  of  "Men  of  Har- 
lech" to  George  Sterling's  words  "The 
Flag."  at  Stanford  Stadium  during  the 
first  World  War. 


fall  of  Pope's  Altar,  London,  1550;  4  an 
Introduction  to  the  Welsh  Language:  5, 
a  Translation  of  Church  Lessons  into 
Welsh;  6,  Masterly  Treatise  on  Rhetoric: 
7.  a  Translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Welsh,  London,  1567. 

Up  to  recent  years  the  secret  closet 
at  Caedu  where  William  Salisbury  exe- 
cuted his  sacred  task  had  stood  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  Thomas  Salisbury,  the 
father  of  the  San  Francisco  descendants 
was  born  at  Denbigh  in  1824.  As  his 
parents  died  when  he  was  a  child  he  was 
adopted  by  a  Williams  family;  hence  the 
Williams  surname.  He  brought  his  wife 
and  children  to  America  in  1879,  ulti- 
mately settling  in  San  Francisco,  where 
father  and  sons  established  themselves 
in  business. 

The  late  Thomas  Salisbury  Williams, 
the  eldest  son,  was  appointed  Harbor 
Commissioner  and  was  honored  at  a 
banauet  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  Humphrey  L.  Jones  presiding. 
Mr.  T.  Salisbury  Williams  took  an  active 
interest  in  Welsh  affairs  and  was  treas- 
urer of  the  1915  Exposition  Eisteddfod. 
The  other  members  of  the  family:  Arthur 
H.  Williams,  Edwin  A..  Williams  (mem- 
bers of  the  well-known  firm  of  Williams 
&  Berg),  Miss  Millicent  A.  Williams  and 
Miss  Catherine  Williams  (late).  Miss 
Mary  Catherine  Salisbury  Williams,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Salisbury 
Williams,  is  a  graduate  of  Mills  College 
and  is  serving  her  country,  as  a  Coast 
Guard. 


"LEISURE,    by    W.    H.  DAVIES. 

THE    WELSH    TRAMjP  POET 

What   is  this  life  if,   full  of  care, 
We  have  no-  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  -stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  '  f  frtfe  t3  see;-  when"  woods  we  pass 
Where  squirrels  .hide-  their  mtfS'  iiv.grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight. 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  stars  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance. 
And  watch  her  feet;  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that0  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care,. 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stareY 


CALIFORNIA'S   FIRST  BOOSTER 

Bayard  Taylor,  pioneer  :author,  tells  of 
a  Welshman,  a  private" '  in  the  English 
cavalry,  who  was  the  first  booster  for 
California.  He  repeated  his  story  to 
every  one  he  met.  "By  my  soul,  but 
this  is  a  great  country,"  he  exclaimed 
to  Taylor  in  1S4S.  "Here  a  man  can  dig 
as  much  gold  as  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 
Haven't  I  got  .already  more  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  I've  only  been  here 
a  week.  And  to  think  that  I  came  here 
without  a  farthing.  And  the  Frenchman 
down  the  hill  there  he  wouldn't  trust  me 
with  a  piece  of  bread!  'If  ye've  no 
money,'  says  he,  'go  an'  dig  some.'  Peo. 
pie  dig  here  on  Sundays  all  the  same." 
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R.  ab  G.  Ddu 


ST.  DAVID       Glan.  Williams,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Mae'r  gwaed  a  red-odd  ar  y  groes      O    oes    i    oes    i'w  gof-io 
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Rhy  fyr  yw  tra-gwydd-ol-deb  mawr     I  ddweyd  yn  iawn  am  dano. 
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I  ddweyd  yn  iawn,  i  ddweyd  yn  iawn,  I  ddweyd  yn  iawn  am  da-no. 


Prif  destyn  holl  ganiadau'r  Nef 
Yw  "Iddo  Ef"  a'i  haeddiant, 

A  dyna  sain  telynau  glan 
Ar  uchaf  gan  gogoniant. 


'Mhen  oesoedd  rif  y  tywod  man 
Ni  fydd  y  gan  ond  dechreu, 

Rhyw  newydd  wyrth  o'i  angeu  drud 
A  ddaw  o  hyd  i'r  goleu. 


DID  PRINCE  M  A  DOC,  SON  OF  OWEN 
GWYNEDD,    DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

The   story  that  the  Mandana  Indians 
at   the   source   of    the    Missouri  .-iver 
spoke  "Welsh  strengthens  the  belief  they 
were  descendants  of  Prince  Madoc,  who 
set   sail   with   13   ships   from  "Wales  in 
search  of  undiscovered  lands  and  never 
returned.     This    was    300    years  before 
Columbus'    discovery.     John    Evans  of 
Waunfawr,   Arfon,   a  young  missionary, 
set  out  about  150  years  ago  on  a  mission 
to  find  and  preach  to  the  Indians,  but 
after    traveling    1600    miles    along  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  he  was  stricken 
with  fever  and  died.    Ceiriog  wrote  songs 
on  Ma  doc's  voyage  and  the  Indians  en- 
titled "Llongau  Madog,"  which  ends: 
Canent    newydd   gan  ynghyd 
Ar  newydd  draeth  y  newydd  fyd — 
Wele  heddwch  i  bob  dyn, 
A  phawb  yn  f renin  arno'i  hun. 
(Paraphrase:  They  sang  a  new  song  on 
the  new  shores  of  a  new  world,  where 
every  man  found  peace  and  was  a  king 
unto  himself). 


STAR    OF    PEACE,    by  ISLWYN 
(Translated  by  Sir  Francis  Edwards) 

Star  of  peace,  oh,  when  the  wanderer 
Sees  thy  light  his  heart  is  brave. 

Do  thou  cheer  the  lonely  sailor 
Far  on  the  wave. 

Star  of  faith,  when  fears  assail  him. 
When  his  heart  does  sucoor  crave. 

May  thy  heavenly  strength  hot  fail  him 
Far  on  the  wave. 

Star  divine,  oh,  henceforth  guide  him 
Home  in  joy,   the  wanderer  save: 

For  the  storms  have  fiercely  tried  him 
Far  on  the  wave. 

Star  of  hope,  oh,  do  thou  greet  him 
This  last  night  before  the  grave, 

Until  calm  eternal  meet  him 
Far  on  the  wave! 


An  interesting  testimony  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  modern  Welsh  culture  was  the 
Cairo  Eisteddfod  of  1943,  in  which  over 
a  thousand  Welsh  members  of  the  force* 
participated. 
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How  Christmas  Evans  Became  Famous 


In  an  unexpected  moment  he  became 
great.  It  was  at  one  of  those  wonderful 
gatherings — an  association  meeting  at 
Felinfoel,  near  Llanelly,  in  1795.  A  great 
concourse  of  20,000  people  was  assem- 
bled in  the  open  air.  There  was  some 
hitch  in  the  arrangements  as  one  of  the 
appointed  preachers  was  absent.  Christ- 
mas Evans  was  there  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd — a  tall,  bony,  haggard  young  man, 
uncouth  and  ill-dressed,  and  as  the  min- 
isters present  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
vacant  place,  in  despair  the  local  pastor 
approached  the  one-eyed  lad  from  the 
north  who  reluctantly  consents  to  preach. 
It  was  felt  that  an  egregious  mistake 
was  committed.  But  for  the  young  lad, 
while  he  was  musing  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing; he  was  now  for  the  first  time  to 
front  one  of  those  grand  Welsh  congre- 
gations, the  sacred  Eisteddfod.  Old  men 
afterward  described  their  fears  by  his 
awkward  movements,  but  the  organ  was 
in  those  first  movements  building,  and 
soon  it  began  to  play.  He  showed  him- 
self a  master  of  the  instrument  of  speech 
and  the  sermon  became  alive  with  dra- 
matic representation.  The  throng  was 
dazzled  with  the  brilliance  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  imagery  falling  from  the 
lips  of  this  unknown  young  prophet.  His 
words  went  rocking  to  and  fro;  he  had 
caught  the  "hwyl" — he  had  also  caught 
the  people  in  it.  From  that  moment  he 
became  one  of  the  mightiest  preachers 
of  his  time. 

Afterward  he  preached  often  amid 
scenes  of  wildness  and  beauty,  in  ro- 
mantic dells  or  on  mountain  slopes, 
amid   the  summer  hush    of    crags  and 


brocks,  all  ministering  to  the  impression 
£i '  the  whole  scene,  or  it  was  in  rude 
and  unadorned  mountain  chapels,  but  he 
ne\'jil .  lowered  his  tone,  his  language  was 
alwaj's. 'intelligible;  but  both  it  and  the 
imagery '  he  '  employed  always  ascended; 
he  knew  the  workings  of  the  heart  and 
knew  how  to'  lay  his  finger  impressively 
upon  all  its  movements,  and  every  kind 
of  sympathy  attested  his  power. 

The  graphic  WeisVi  'pen,  of  Gwilym  Hir- 
aethog,  himself  one  bf."tnp  great  orators, 
paid  him  this  tribute.  "Christmas  was 
on  fire  all  through,  lik6  che  volcano  of 
Etna  or  Vesuvius  in  actionj'  pouring  out 
his  lava  as  a  boiling"  river  up'oft  Hs.  hear- 
ers until  their  feelings  kindied  and 
burned  in  the  scorching  fervor  of  his 
unconquerable  heat.  If  he  had  to  de- 
scribe an  incident  or  a  circumstance  he 
would  paint  it  so  natural  that  all  would 
fancy  they  were  looking  at  a  real  fact." 

For  instance,  he  was  preaching  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cambrian  range  of  moun- 
tains. He  described  the  Prodigal  Son 
not  as  an  Oriental  swell,  but  clothed 
like  a  squire's  son  in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion, with  red-top  boots  and  spurs  and 
a  shiny  silk  hat,  riding  a  fine  horse  and 
reaching  out  one  finger  to  his  poor  old 
father  when  saying  good-bye.  When  he 
returned  the  horse  was  gone,  so  the  red- 
topped  boots  and  spurs,  and  of  the  shiny 
hat  nothing  was  left  but  a  battered 
crown.  So  vivid  did  he  make  the  run- 
ning of  the  father  down  the  slopes  of 
yonder  mountain  to  meet  his  tattered 
and  torn  and  wretched  son  that  the  vast 
congregation  turned  instinctively  round 
and  looked  toward  the  distant  mountain 
to  witness  the  scene. 


"ymrodorion  Society  Celebrates  on  Treasure  Island 


The  Cymrodorion  Society  of  California 
celebrated  its  45th  anniversary  of  the 
patron  saint  at  the  California  building 
on  Treasure  Island,  which  attracted  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Captain 
Evan  Edwards,  the  president,  gave  the 
address   of  welcome. 

The  artists  were:  Mrs.  Mary  Groom 
Jones,  Hugh  ,J.  Williams,  Russell  Rob- 
erts, Thomas  Rogers  (Crockett),  Oscar 
Williams,  Thomas  Hughes,  Welsh  La- 
dies' Chorus  (in  Welsh  costume),  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Hughes,  director;  Miss  Constance 
James,  Miss  Marguerite  Morris,  Mrs. 
Ceinwen  Cotton,  Miss  Betty  Williams, 
Miss  Iris  Jones,  Miss  Pauline  Thompson. 

The  program  included  a  fine  selection 
of  Welsh  songs,  as  follows:  "Gwlad  y 
Delyn"  (John  Henry),  "Yr  Hen  Gerdd. 
or"  (Pughe  Evans),  "O  Na  Byddai'n  Haf 
o  Hyd"  (W.  Davies)  "Y  Gwanwyn"  and 
"Llwyn  Onn."  Folk  songs:  "Mynwent 
Eglwys,"  "Dacw'n  Nghariad,"  "Gwenie 
Aeth  i  Ffair  Pwllheli,"  "Lili  Lon,"  "Suo 
Gan,"  "Canu'n  Iach  i  Arfon,"  "Y  Gwcw 
Fach." 

These  musical  reminiscences  touched 
our  hearts  and  brought  back  the  asso- 
ciation of  fond  memories. 

The  speakers  were:  Ernest  E.  Wil- 
liams, U.  S.  Commissioner,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Jones  and  Rev.  R.  O.  Williams. 

LLOYD  GEORGE'S  ORATORY 

"Oratory  has  lost  its  sway,  but  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  could  move  emotions  as  no 


other  speaker.  In  his  most  passionate 
moments  it  was  not  apparent  that  one 
part  of  his  brain  was  guiding  the  flood. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  himself,  but  he 
never  did." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ANCESTORS 
CAME  TO  AMERICA  FROM  WALES 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  first  principal 
of  Stanford  University,  traced  Lincoln's 
lineage  to  Wales.  His  ancestry  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  George 
Washington  in  England  prior  to  the  time 
when  Lincoln's  family  tree  branched  off 
to  Gryffydd  Vychan  in  Wales.  His  son 
Lowry  married  Robert  Puleston.  Mar- 
garet Puleston  married  Dafydd  ap  Ieuan 
ap  Einion.  Catherine  Griffith  married 
Edward  ap  Evan,  Lewis  ap  Griffiith 
married  Edward  ap  Evan,  Lewis  ap 
Griffith  married  Ellen  Edwards,  Robert 
ap  Lewis.  Evan  ap  Robert.  Evan  ap 
Evan.  Cadwallader  Evan  (Pennsylvania 
1700).  Sarah  Evan  married  John  Hank. 
Joseph  Hank  (Virginia  about  1740)  mar- 
ried Nancy  Shipley.  Nancy  Hanks  mar- 
ried Thomas  Lincoln.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

(Lincoln's  forbear,  Cadwallader  Evan, 
was  a  Welsh  farmer,  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1700  and  later  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia and  westward.  The  word  "ap"  in 
Welsh  means  "son  of.") 
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Great  God  of  wonders!  all  Thy  ways         More  godlike  and  unrivaled  shine: 
Are  matchless,  godlike  and  divine,      Who  is  a  pardoning  God  like  Thee? 
But  the  fair  glories  of  Thy  grace         Or  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free? 


CALEDFFRWD'S  FELICITATIONS 

TO    OFFICIALS    OF  EISTEDDFOD 

Dr.  D.  C.  Williams  (Caledffrwd),  Ban- 
ning, Calif.,  a  native  of  Deiniolen,  Ar- 
fon,  who  by  his  aggressiveness  in  the 
California  Legislature  was  called  "The 
Fighting  Parson,"  writes: 

To  make  a  success  of  anything  there 
must  be  at  least  a  few  people  outstand- 
ing in  the  realm  of  undertaking,  and  this 
is  true  in  the  realm  of  the  Eisteddfod — 
none  of  these  meetings  would  have  seen 
daylight  were  it  not  for  the  men  and 
women  who  devoted  their  very  best  tal- 
ent and  time  and  money  to  make  it  worth 
while.  ...  It  was  a  miniature  university, 
without  any  monotony,  but  with  every 
second  teemed  with  the  expectation  that 
here  and  now  the  Welsh  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Golden  Gate  would  throw  to  the  wind 
the  seeds  that  will  again  in  the  near 
future  take  life  and  root  and  grow  into 
an  institution  equivalent  to  the  old  coun- 
try Eisteddfod.  The  Treasure  Island  Eis- 
teddfod has  already  become  a  Golden 
Treasure,  and  oft  when  folks  gather  to- 
gether there  will  go  out  in  a  reverie  of 
delightful  travel  to  this  wonderful  man- 
made  island,  where  our  splendid  Eistedd- 
fod became  a  part  of  the  whole.  Flow- 
ers, Art,  Science,  Poetry,  Music  of  every 
kind  and  description,  all  blending  to- 
gether to  attest  to  the  world  that 
there  are  some  things  far  beyond  the 
price  of  money  and  things — possession  of 


FAIR    WALES,    by    TALI  ESI N  EVANS 

Sweet  poesy  and  song 
Preserve  in  tender  tales 

The  glories  that  belong 
To  thee,  Fair  Wales. 

The  rolls  of  history, 

Whose  record  never  pales, 
Displayeth  brilliantly 
Thy  fame,  Fair  Wales. 

The  waves  that  lave  thy  shore, 
The  winds  that  kiss  thy  dales, 

Repeat  for  evermore 

Thy  praise,   Fair  Wales. 

And  rill  and  mead  and  mere, 
Thy  verdant  hills  and  vales, 

Proclaim  in  accents  clear 
Thy  beauties,  Wales; 

Thy  sons,  where'er  they  be, 
Thy  maids,  while  life  prevails, 

Unite  to  render  thee 
Their  love,   Fair  Wales. 


which  brings  about  that  soul  satisfac- 
tion that  will  go  along  the  way  of  life 
until  time  is  no  more. 

There  was  one  corner  in  the  island 
called  the  Court  of  Reflection.  Today 
some  of  us  are  peering  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Reflection  that  was 
indelibly  made  upon  our  conscious  mem- 
ory of  this  most  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  world  that  came  to  our  doors  on 
Treasure  Island. 
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Famous  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Its  Welsh  Origin 


Wales  and  the  Eisteddfod  have  been 
identified  with  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  since  its  inception  in  1849,  when  a 
choir  directed  by  John  Parry,  came  from 
Flintshire,  Wales,  settled  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
now  world  famous  choir.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Evan  Stephens 
that  the  choir  gained  prominence  in  the 
musical  world.  It  sang  at  the  World's 
Fair  Eisteddfod  at  Chicago  and  at  the 
Eisteddfodau  held  at  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle in  the  years  1895,6-8  and  1908.  On 
the  occasion  of  Utah's  centenary  in  1947 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  great  Eis- 
teddfod in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Each  Sabbath  morn  for  many  years 
Richard  Evans  beckons  our  thoughts  to 
the  hills  at  the  crossroads  of  the  West 
while  the  Tabernacle  Choir  raises  its  tri- 
umphant voices  over  the  air  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  in  an  occa- 
sional hymn  by  the  beloved  Stephens 
and  an  occasional  Welsh  tune  like  "Cwm 
Rhondda"  to  Pantycelyn's  words,  "Guide 
me  O  Thou  great  Jehovah."  To  the  mil- 
lions listening  in  the  choir  radiates  an 
influence  of  music  that  exalts  and  en- 
dures, creating  a  bond  of  unity  that  au- 
gurs well  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  culture.  J.  Spencer  Cornwall  is  di- 
rector of  the  choir,  with  Alexander 
Schreiner  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Asper  at 
the  organ. 

SWAN  EE    SINGERS,    NOTED  MEN'S 
CHORUS    OF    SALT    LAKE  CITY 

The  Swanee  Singers  Male  Chorus  of 
Salt  Lake  City  was  organized  by  John 
C.  Donelson  and  Ernest  R.  Kimball  in 
April,  1914.  The  first  director  was  J. 
Spencer  Cornwall,  now  director  of  the 
famous  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 

The  Swanee  Singers  have  appeared  in 
concert  many  times  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent places  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  objective  of  the  singers  has 
always  been  to  render  high  class  music 
and  to  render  each  and  every  number  in 
as  finished  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  September  of  1939  the  chorus  sang 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo- 
sition Eisteddfod  under  the  direction  of 
H.  Frederick  Davis,  with  Wilma  Boyle 
Bunker  accompanist. 

In  September  of  1941  the  chorus  sang 
by  invitation  at  the  National  Convention 
of  Federated  Music  Clubs  held  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  present  director  is  J.  Earl  Donel- 
son and  Mrs.  "Virginia  Bradford  as  ac- 
companist. Eph.  Poulter  is  president  of 
the  chorus. 

SALT   LAKE    LADIES'   CHORUS  WIN 
CHIEF    HONORS   AT  EISTEDDFOD 

The  Lund-Chaminate  Ladies'  Chorus, 
who  carried  first  honors  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  Eisteddfod,  had  its  in- 
ception in  a  ladies'  trio,  organized  in 
1916  by  Professor  Anthony  C.  Lund,  late 
director  of  the  famous  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle Choir.  In  1919  Professor  Lund  en- 


larged the  trio  to  a  special  group  of  30 
voices,  selected  to  study  the  women's 
parts  of  the  music  for  the  choir  pro- 
grams. In  1922  the  ladies  were  invited 
to  give  a  public  performance.  This  ap- 
pearance was  so  successful  that  the  or- 
ganization became  a  regular  chorus 
called  the  Chaminade  Ladies'  Chorus. 

These  singers,  as  part  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Choir,  sang  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  (Chicago)  in  1934. 
This  marked  their  first  appearance  at  a 
World's  Fair,  but  they  had  sung  in  a 
series  of  choir  concerts  in  California  in 
1926. 

In  1935  their  beloved  founder  and 
leader  died.  Then  the  chorus  reorgan- 
ized, changed  the  name  to  Lund-Cham- 
inade  Ladies'  Chorus  (to  honor  Professor 
Lund)  and  elected  Miss  Ivie  J.  Ensign 
conductor.  Under  her  direction  the  Lund- 
Chaminade  Chorus  has  sung  at  two 
World's  Fairs — in  San  Diego,  1935,  and 
at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  (San 
Francisco),  in  1939.  It  was  at  the  lat- 
ter place  that  the  chorus  won  recogni- 
tion in  the  Internaional  Eisteddfod. 

EVAN  STEPHENS   HONORED  BY 

CAMBRIANS   OF   SALT    LAKE  CITY 

Memorial  concerts  in  honor  of  the  late 
Evan  Stephens  (Pencerdd  Mormonia) 
were  inaugurated  at  Salt  Lake  City  by 
the  Cambrian  Association  (John  James, 
president)  and  the  Eighteenth  Ward 
Bishopric,  Clarence  L.  Giles,  counselor, 
presiding.  The  compositions  of  the  Pen- 
cader  (Carmarthenshire)  Welshman,  for 
quarter  of  a  century  director  of  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  were  recently 
sung  by  the  Eighteenth  Ward  Choir, 
directed  by  Professor  H.  Frederick  Davis, 
At  this  year's  memorial  an  anthem,  "In 
Memoriam,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bowen,  Porth, 
Rhondda,  was  also  rendered. 

There  are  eighty-six  of  the  late  Evan 
Stephens'  compositions  in  the  Mormon 
Hymnals.  It  was  he  who  composed  the 
Utah  State  Song,  "Utah,  We  Love  Thee," 
which  with  other  inspiring  numbers  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  at  Metropoli- 
tan Temple,  San  Francisco,  before  the 
great  fire. 


JEFFERSON    AND    LINCOLN  WERE 

MEMBERS  OF  WELSH  SOCIETY 

Philadelphia  (UP)— The  Welsh  Society 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  oldest  society  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States — it  dates 
back  before  the  country  was  founded, 

Originally  the  society  was  called  "The 
Society  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  An- 
cient Britons,"  and  was  designed  to  aid 
emigrants  entering  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. First  mention  of  the  group  was 
made  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette: 

"We  are  informed  that  several  gentle- 
men and  other  persons  of  reputation  of 
the  honorable  stock  of  ancient  Britons 
design  to  erect  themselves  into  a  society 
to  meet  together  annually  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  or  St.  David's  day." 

Included  in  its  list  of  members  are 
such  great  names  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  —  "Mewn  Anghof  Ni  Chant  Fod" 


THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS,  a  native  of 
Poultney,  Vt.,  filled  the  post  of  treas- 
urer at  the  afternoon  session.  He  was 
stricken  on  his  way  to  the  evening  ses- 
sion. His  death  at  midnight  was  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends.  We  will  al- 
ways treasure  his  memory.  He  had  a 
happy  disposition  and  was  ever  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  any  good  work. 

ARTHUR  WATK1NS,  Mus.  Bach.,  F. 
T.  S.  C,  winner  of  the  English  poem  on 
"Treasure  Island,"  a  native  of  Ystrafl- 
gynlais,  South  Wales,  passed  away  at  his 
Berkeley  home  in  1943.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  Eisteddfod  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Watkins  Family  Quar- 
tet which  won  at  Scranton  Eisteddfod. 
At  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  and  Boston  Eis- 
teddfodau  he  won  on  the  poems,  "The 
World's  Fair"  and  "The  Subway."  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  a  consistent 
competitor,  winning  a  bardic  chair  and 
prizes  on  short  stories,  essays,  verses  for 
recitation,  englynion  and  translations  at 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Eisteddfodau.  At  Warren,  O.,  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Welsh  Nation."  Professor  Wat- 
kins  was  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 
College  of  West  Virginia,  New  Mexico 
State  College  and  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. In  California  he  taught  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  public  and  high 
schools  for  many  years. 

MRS.  OWEN  T.  THOMAS,  the  brilliant 
Los  Angeles  pianist,  one  of  the  official 
Eisteddfod  accompanists,  passed  away 
Thanksgiving  day,  1942,  as  Dr.  J.  Parry 
Jones  at  the  Los  Angeles  Welsh  Church 
was  leading  this  hymn: 
O  boed  dy  lygad  Di 

Ar  bawb  sy'n  wael  eu  gwedd, 
A  chofia'r  rhai  sy'n  croesi'r  Hi 
I'r  wlad  tu  draw  i'r  bedd. 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jones,  Welsh  pioneers 
who  inaugurated  the  Welsh  Church  at  Los 
Angeles.     Although  offered  inducements 
to  play  at  big  churches  she  preferred  to 
stay   with   her   own   people,    whom  she 
served    faithfully    as     organist     of  the 
church,  accompanist  at  every  Eisteddfod, 
Cymanfa  Ganu  and  concert.     Dewi  sev- 
eral years  ago  had  an  article  of  appre- 
ciation of  her  noble  work  in  Y  Drych, 
closing  with  these  significant  lines: 
A  phan  ddaw  yr  Iesu  i'w  mofyn 

I'r  Wynfa  Wen  lan  ato  Ef, 
Caiff  chwareu  ar  dannau  aur  delyn 
Nes  dotio  angelion  y  Nef. 
THOMAS  JONES  (Tom  Jos)  of  Llith- 
faen,  Arvon,  a  typical  quarryman  with  a 
quaint  Welsh  pen,  wrote  to  Y  Drych  for 
years  from  Los  Angeles.     He  had  trav- 
eled extensively,  latterly  living  with  his 
daughter   at   Portland,    Or.     He   was  a 
populaiv  figure  on  Treasure  Island. 

OWEN  E.  JONES  (Twrogyn),  an  en- 
thusiastic  Eisteddfodwr,  was  a  native  of 
Llanllyfni,  Arvon.  He  came  to  Canada 
from  London,  and  latterly  settled  at  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Eisteddfod  until  he  passed  away  March, 
1941.  In  the  death  of  Twrogyn  the 
Cymry  sustained  a  great  loss. 

ROBERT  J.  ELLIS,  born  at  Llanfi- 
hangel,  was  another  progenitor  of  the 
Eisteddfod  who  will  be  sadly  missed.  We 


found  him  at  his  cabin  near  Palm  Springs 
seeking  to  regain  his  health.  "Gwell 
na'm  haeddiant"  was  his  cheerful  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  health. 

GOMER  MORGAN,  a  participant  in  the 
male  chorus  and  quartet  contests,  died 
at  Los  Angeles.  He  came  from  Porth, 
Rhondda  Valley,  where  he  conducted 
choirs  and  cymanfaoedd  canu.  At  a 
recent  Los  Angeles  Eisteddfod  he  di- 
rected the  winning  choir.  At  his  Band 
of  Hope  in  Porth  he  gave  W.  Hopkyn 
Thomas  and  Eli  Vaughan  their  first 
singing  lessons. 

LAWRENCE  REEDER,  the  director  of 
Claremont  Choral  Society  who  gained 
national  recognition  by  winning  first 
honors  at  Treasure  Island  Eisteddfod, 
passed  away  during  1943.  His  chorus 
was  honored  by  being  selected  to  per- 
form the  oratorio  "Elijah"  at  the  open- 
ing festival  commemorating  Berkeley's 
75th  anniversary,  the  soloists  being  Ei- 
leen Piggott,  Ulah  Hosmer,  Wm.  Hopkyn 
Thomas  and  John  Charles  Thomas. 

THOMAS  JOHN,  a  member  of  Clare- 
mont Choral  Society,  was  born  at  Tre- 
herbert,  Rhondda  Valley,  a  member  of 
Carmel  Church,  and  as  a  veteran  chor- 
ister was  in  his  element  at  an  Eistedd- 
fod or  a  Gymanfa  Ganu. 

EDWARD  MORRIS  of  Glynceiriog  was 
prominent  in  Welsh  musical  circles  for 
many  years  as  director  of  choirs  and  a 
contender  at  local  festivals. 

RICHARD  LLOYD  of  Blaenau  Festin- 
iog,  who  toured  America  as  a  member 
of  Cadwaladr  Roberts'  Moelwyn  Choir, 
sang  with  the  Los  Angeles  chorus  on 
Treasure  Island  and  in  "How  Green  Was 
My  Valley."  He  was  a  frequent  winner 
at  the  Eisteddfod  and  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Male  Quartet. 

GRIFFITH  ROBERTS  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Male  Chorus  and  Shrine  Chanters 
passed  away  during  1940.  As  a  child  he 
was  taken  to  Lleyn,  Eifion,  returned  to 
America  and  resided  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

MRS.    MARGARET   BOWEN,   S.  F. 

HENRY    EDWARDS,    Llanberis,  Arfon. 

EVAN  J.  EDWARDS,  Llansannan. 

T.    SIDNEY    EWNS-    Porth,  Rhondda. 

MRS.  CAROLINE  GOODALL,  Llangollen. 

MRS.  D.  G.  HUGHES,  Aberteifi. 

EVAN    J.    HUMPHREYS,  Aberystwyth. 

S.    EMLYN   JAMES,  Nantymoel 

MRS.   JANE   JONES,  Carno. 

MRS.  T.   M.  JONES,  San  Francisco. 

MRS.  ANN  JONES,  Oakland. 

MRS.   ROBERT   JONES,  Oakland. 

MRS.   HUGH   JONES,  San  Francisco. 

EDWARD   JONES,  Oakland. 

n    PT'IN  HUGH  LL.  JONES,  Holyhead. 

MRS.   H.  J.  LLOYD,  San  Francisco. 

MRS.   P.   L.   ROBERTS,  Gwyddelwern. 

MRS.   LAURA  JONES,  Eifion. 

MRS.  THOMAS  LEWIS,  Bethesda, Arfon. 

JOHN    LLOYD,  Denbigh. 

WILLIAM  C.  MORRIS,   Mynytho,  Arfon. 

MRS.    FRANK    MORRISON,   S.  F. 

MRS.  ANNIE  NICHOLLS,  Pennsylvania. 

THOMAS  OWEN,  Oakland. 

MRS.   EDMUND  OWEN,  Oakland. 

MRS.  ADAM   ROBERTS,  Trefaldwyn. 

MRS.   DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  Oakland. 

MRS.    MORGAN    WILLIAMS,  Oakland. 

REES  WILLIAMS,  Oakland. 
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GOLDEN  GATE   INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  EISTEDDFOD 


Echoes  of  the  Eisteddfod  —  Adlais  o'r  Wyl 


Western  Mail,  Cardiff — The  Golden 
Gate  Eisteddfod  was  a  great  success  and 
attracted  20  choirs  in  the  main  contests. 
Only  one  point  separated  Seattle  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Male  Choirs 
in  the  rendition  of  Protheroe's  "The 
Crusaders."  Owen  John  Williams,  a  na- 
tive of  Colwyn  Bay,  directed  the  win- 
ning choir,  and  R.  T.  Jones,  Llandudno, 
led  the  second  choir.  There  were  many 
natives  of  Porth,  Cwm  Rhondda,  in  the 
Crockett  choruses,  this  town  being  noted 
for  its  sugar  refinery,  where  several 
Welshmen  are  employed. 

Rhondda  Leader — We  have  received  re- 
ports from  the  U.  S.  A.  which  indicate 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod on  Treasure  Island.  Possibly  the 
most  thrilling  contest  was  between  Seat- 
tle and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  in  the  male 
choir  contest.  Never  had  Dr.  Protheroe's 
"TRe  Crusaders"  been  sung  with  more 
telling  effect.  Seattle  won  by  a  single 
point.  The  Leader  congratulates  the  or- 
ganizers on  having  so  magnificently  ca- 
tered to  the  Welsh  element  and  uphold- 
ing the  traditions  of  Welsh  language  and 
culture. 


Y  Cymro,  Oswestry — Eisteddfod  ar  Yn- 
ys:  Cynhaliwyd  un  o'r  eisteddfodau  mwy- 
af  llwyddianus  ar  Gyfandir  America  yn 
Pfair  Byd  y  Gorllewin,  sef  ar  ynys  a 
adferwyd  o'r  mor  ger  Porthladd  San 
Francisco.  Daeth  ugain  o  gorau  i'r 
ymgyrch  a  phedwar  o  honynt  yn  dod 
saith  cant  o  filltiroedd  i'r  wyl! 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  —  The  Welsh 
groups  in  the  Pacific  States  deserve 
warm  congratulation  for  its  impressive 
music  festival  on  Treasure  Island.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  Eisteddfod  when 
many  competitive  musical  events  attract- 
ed over  a  thousand  trained  voices  from 
all  parts  of  the  Western  States.  The 
importance  of  the  Eisteddfod,  borne  in 
upon  them  as  a  traditional  national  vir- 
tue, has  made  the  Welsh  people  extra- 
ordinarily music-conscious  and  gave  the 
event  a  profound  significance.  The  fes- 
tival acquainted  the  whole  community 
with  the  amiable  national  custom  that 
the  people  from  the  "Sea  of  Song,"  as 
their  poets  call  Wales,  have  carried  into 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Editorial,  The  Druid,  June  1,  1939— We 
have  perused  the  program  of  the  Golden 


AR  HYD  Y  NOS— ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT 
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Love,  fear  not  if  sad  thy  dreaming 

All  through  the  night, 
Tho'  o'ercast  bright  stars  are  gleaming, 

All  through  the  night; 
Joy  will  come  to  thee  at  morning, 
Life  with  sunny  hope  adorning, 
Tho'  sad  dreams  may  give  dark  warning 

All  through  the  night. 


Holl  amrantau'r  ser  ddywedant 

Ar  hyd  y  nos; 
Dyma  ffordd  i  fro  gogoniant, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos; 
Golau  arall  yw  tywyllwch 
I  arddangos  gwir  brydferthwch, 
Teulu'r   nefoedd   mewn  tawelwch, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos. 
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GOLDEN  CATE   INTERNATIONAL  txPOSITION  EISTEDDFOD 


Echoes  of  the  Eisteddfod  —  Adlais  o'r  Wyl 


Gate  Eisteddfod  with  unfeigned  pleasure. 
It  is  an  attractive  syllabus  and  Welsh 
authors  are  duly  recognized  as  they 
should  be  at  a  Welsh  festival.  Our 
compatriots  throughout  the  Western 
States  are  manifesting  commendable  in- 
terest in  the  Eisteddfod,  and  it  is  logical 
to  conjecture  that  San  Francisco  will 
be  the  mecca  of  thousands  of  them  on 
Sept.  2  and  3.  They  are  indebted  to  the 
California  Cymric  friends  for  affording 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  real  Welsh 
feast.  These  friends  have  labored  dili- 
gently to  present  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
people  in  particular  and  the  world  in 
general  an  exhibition  of  Cymric  culture 
and  love  of  music  which  are  characteris- 
tic traits  of  a  small  but  sturdy  nation 
that  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  America. 

E.  O.  Roberts,  Jackson,  O. — Fy  Anwyl 
Gymrawd  Arfonydd:  Arfaethwn  yn  sicr 
gael  sgwrs  a  chwi  ar  ol  yr  wyl.  ond 
methais  trwy  i  dwr  o'n  hadnabyddion 
fy  nghylchynu  a  chymeryd  meddiant  o 
honof.  Llongyfarchion  i  chwi  am  eich 
llafur  enfawr  gyda'r  Eisteddfod  fel  i'w 
choroni  a  llwyddiant  yn  feddyliol  ac  arian- 
ol.  Gellir  ei  rhestru  yn  mysg  y  gor- 
euon,  os  nad  yr  oreu,  a  gynhaliwyd 
erioed  yn  America.  Credaf  fod  Prof. 
Rees  y  beirniad  goreu  a  fedd  ein  cen- 
edl.  Yr  oedd  y  gymanfa  ganu  yn  fen- 
digedig  yn  ogystal  a'r  cyngherdd  corawl. 

Glanogwen,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — Words 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  San  Francisco  World's 
Fair.  But  the  fair  was  not  the  only 
attraction  which  drew  so  many  com- 
patriots from  Canada  down  the  Pacific 
Coast.  No.  it  was  the  Eisteddfod  and 
the  Gymanfa  Ganu.  The  president  dis- 
played rare  genius  as  an  organizer  that 
culminated  in  an  Eisteddfod  and  Gy- 
manfa Ganu  never  surpassed  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Eisteddfod  revealed  wonder- 
ful talent.  The  Gymanfa  Sunday  even- 
ing was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  wonder- 
ful Eisteddfod,  a  crowd  of  3500  filling  the 
auditorium  to  sing  the  old  hymns  with 
gusto  under  the  able  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Rees. 

Tom  Jos  Portland,  Or. — Daeth  can- 
noedd  o  Americaniaid  i'r  Eisteddfod  i 
glywed  y  Cymry  ar  eu  goreu,  ac  yn  ol 
a  glywais  i  yn  y  parciau  a'r  hotels  ni 
chafodd  neb  ei  siomi.  Wrth  eu  clywed 
teimlwn  yn  falch  mai  hen  frawd  o  Gym- 
ro  oeddwn.  Clywais  lawer  am  y  dull  y 
cariwyd  yr  Eisteddfod  ymlaen,  ond  cred- 
af y  rhaid  wrth  rhyw  Washington,  Lin- 
coln neu  rhyw  Roosevelt  i  gario  pethau 
pwysig  ymlaen  yn  llwyddianus.  Credaf 
fod  y  gwaith  mawr  a'r  baich  trymaf 
wedi  bod  ar  ysgwydd  y  gwir  Gymro, 
David  Hughes  (Arfonydd).  Deallaf  iddo 
ef  weithio'n  ddyfal  ddydd  a  nos  er  ei 
brysurdeb  mawr  gyda'r  newyddiadur,  y 
Chronicle,  er  herwyddo  llwyddiant  yr 
wyl.  Clod  iddo,  ddywedaf  i,  ac  hefyd  i'w 
ferch,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hopkin  Thomas,  yr 
hon  fel  ysgrifenydd  a  gyflawnodd  y 
gwaith  gyda  medrusrwydd  anarferol. 

Y  Cymro,  Oswestry — Bu'r  Eisteddfod 
Ffair  y  Byd  mor  llwyddianus  nes  i  aw- 
durdodau  wneud  cais  am  ddiwrnod  Cym- 
raeg  yn  1940.  Casglodd  W.  Hopkin 
Thomas  gor  o  dros  gant  i  ganu  "Lau- 
damus"    (Bryn   Calf  aria),     Gloria  (Mo- 


zart), Finlandia  (Sibelius),  Gwyr  Har- 
lech, a  nifer  o  emynau  ac  alawon  Cym- 
reig,  nes  bodloni  y  miloedd  yn  yr  Inter- 
national Court.  Canodd  y  merchaid 
Cymraeg  dan  arweiniad  Mrs.  Ann  Jane 
Hughes;  cafwyd  unawdau  gan  Miss  Olive 
Richardes,  o  linach  tywysogaidd  Cymraeg 
a  cyfeiliwyd  gan  Gwenith  Price  Phillips. 

E.  O  Roberts,  the  popular  octogenarian 
of  Jackson,  O.,  author  of  "Old  Charac- 
ters of  Penmachno,"  with  Mrs.  Roberts 
met  a  host  of  friends  on  the  island.  In 
returning  home  he  greeted  a  stranger  in 
the  smoker  of  the  train.  Detecting  his 
Welsh  accent  Mr.  Roberts  asked  his 
name.  He  answered,  "John  H.  Roberts, 
Penmachno!"  Oh  further  inquiry  they 
found  they  had  been  schoolmates  to- 
gether, and  thus  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence met  in  California  after  a  lapse  of 
62  years! 

The  drawing  by  the  late  Gus  Bron- 
strup,  cartoonist  of  the  S.  F.  Chronicle, 
reproduced  in  this  booklet,  portrays  an 
Eisteddfod  setting  in  masterly  detail.  It 
shows  a  young  girl  playing  a  harp  as 
accompanist  to  a  singer,  a  bird  trilling 
the  Welsh  National  Anthem,  and  a  con- 
ductor, who  according  to  the  Rhondda 
Leader,  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Car- 
adog,  the  winner  of  the  international 
choral  contest  at  Crystal  Palace,  Lon- 
don, in  1873. 

E.  O.  Roberts  and  John  R.  Evans,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  extended  the  greetings  of 
Welsh  societies  of  the  Middle  West  on 
the  Eisteddfod  platform.  Mr.  Roberts 
submitted  his  sentiments  in  verse. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Jenkins  of  Bulawayo,  Af- 
rica, conveyed  the  fraternal  greetings 
of  the  Welsh  society  of  Rhodesia,  and 
on  a  broadcast  from  Treasure  Island 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  being  the  far- 
thest visitor  from  home. 

Governor  Olson's  California  Commis- 
sion of  the  Exposition,  as  an  expression 
of  TTs  gratitude  for  the  musical  pro- 
grams enjoyed  by  thousands,  presented 
Eisteddfod  officials  with  a  parchment 
scroll  and  commemorative  medal. 


TIPYN  O  BOB  PETH 

Lincoln  Steffens:  Senator  Mark  Hanna, 
who  opposed  the  Welshman,  Golden  Rule 
Jones  of  Toledo,  running  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  in  a  hall  full  of  Welshmen,  was 
jeered  so  he  could  not  go  on  with  his 
speech.  At  last  he  shouted:  "There's  a 
lot  of  American  in  me,  there's  some 
Scotch,   somewhere's  back  there's  some 

Irish,   but  by    there's  no  Welsh. 

If  there  was  I'd  go  down  there  and  lick 
the  whole  lot  of  you."  That  won  the 
Welshmen  and  they  listened  while  Hanna 
gave  Jones  and  the  Welsh  fits. 

"Thy  tongue  makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as 
ditties  highly  penn'd,  sung  by  a  fair 
queen  in  a  summer's  bower." — Henry  TV. 

"She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones 
and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
— Epitaph  at  Tregaron. 

OND 

Aeth  John,  mab  Huws  yr  Hafod, 
I  ganu  mewn  Eisteddfod, 
Gan  dybio'n  siwr  mai  fo  gai'r  prize, 
O  ran  fod  ei  lais  mor  hynod, 
OND  aeth  allan  o  diwn. 

— R.   E.  Jones. 
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Second  Edition  Sot/ znir -Booklet,  75c. 


GOLDEN.  GATE  INTERNAT1 OH.AL  EXPOSITION. 

EISTEDDFOD 

BEAUTIFUL  MEMENTO  OF  THE  GREAT  EISTEDDFOD  AND  THE  EXPOSITION 


The  demand  for  the  Souvenir  Booklet  of 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  Eis- 
tcddfod  necessitated  the  printing  of  a  second 
edition.  In  this  new  edition  are  stories  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  the  first,  with  additional 
illustrations  of  Treasure  'Island,  the  famous  Bay 
Bridges,  a  pretty  thatched  roof  Welsh  Village 
which  adds  to  its  attractiveness  and  serves  a6  a 
beautiful  memento  of  the  Exposition  and  the 
gieteddfod. 

The  articles  co^.ected  for  the  pub'ication.  old 
and  new,  make  it  a  most  attractive  and  unique 
publication.  The  nominal  fee,  75c.  was  made 
possible  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  a  Welsh 
compositor  and  donatiors  of  friends.  Don't 
miss  this  unusual  onnortunitv  to  procure  a  copv 
for  yourself,  relative  or  friend  in  this  or  in 
the  cM  country.  The  price  includes  postage. 
Enclosed  p'ease  find  a  coin  card  and  eP,Telope 
for  "our  conven;ence.  A.s  the  snpnl"  ->  limi^^d 
and  thic  w'll  posi'ive'v  be  the  last  edition  your 
prompt  order  is  requested. 

The  Souvenir'P'Ooklet  of  the  Eisteddfod  r>r<" 
sents  an  historical  sketch  of  the  fost;va1  and  par- 
ticularly the  festival  held  on  Trea  ure  Island, 
which  was  pronounced  bv  the  management  the 
outstanding  musical  feature  of  the  entire  ex.' 
position:  a1so  adjudications  of  '■he  fudges  on 
music,  poetry  and  prose  and  complete  1i  t  of 
winners:  also  the  winning  poem  on  "Ynys 
Drvsor"1  (Treasure  Island)  by  G'ascoed  of  Van- 
couver. B.  C.,  and  the  successful  treatise  on 
"The  Con<— bution  of  the  Welsh  Peonle  to 
American  Democracy  by  V.  E.  Lewis,  Edwards- 
vil'e.  Pa. 

The  Souvenir  also  includes  artie'es  of  inter- 
est to  lovers  of  the  Eisteddfod,  namely: 

"The  World's  Debt  to  Little  Nations,"  by  D. 
Llovd  George. 

"President  Roosevelt  sends  Eifteddfod  '  Greet- 
ings in  Welsh." 

"Bardic  Captain  on  San  Francisco  Bay,"  by 
Idwal  Jones. 

"Welsh  Soldiers  Sin"  as  Germans  Drop 
Bombs,"  by  Marsh  Maslin. 

"The  Story  of  Dr.  Richard  Price,  one  of  the 
Founders  nc  American  Democracy  who  never 
ff-nned  on  our  shores,  yet  was  made  an 
American  Citizen." 

"From  a  Cobbler's  Bench  to  Scholastic  Fame" 
(Extracts  from  Sir  Henry  Jones'  Autobiog- 
raphy.) 

Sir  Owen  M  Edwards  Compares  Capel  y  Pandy 
to  Heaven. 

Eisteddfod  Address  by  Hon.  John  James  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 


A  Welshman  Who  Turned  a  California  Des- 
ert into  a  Veritable  Paradise. 

Only  Birds  and  Welshmen  Do  Not  Have 
to  Learn  to  Sing,  by  Carlisle  Morgan. 

A  Sketch  of  Owen  Hughes  (Glascoed), 
Vancouver,    B.    O,    America's    leading  Wei'h 

poet. 

"Welsh  Days  at  San  Diego  Exposition." 

In  Memoriam  Page — "Mewn  anghof  ni  chant 
fod." 

Words  and  Music  of  "Men  of  Harlech,"  "Hen 
Wlad  Fy  Nhadau"  and  popular  Welsh  hymns 
and  melodies  sung  on  Treasure  Island. 

"St.  David,'  a  beautiful  hymn-tune  by  Glan. 
Williams,    Vane  u\  er,    B.  C. 

Song;  by  Ceir:og,  Eifion  Wyn,  Dr.  T. 
Gwynn  Jones,  Wil  Ifan,  Elfed,  Islwyn,  Taliesin 
Evans,  etc. 

Cymrodorion  St.  David's  Day  Celebration  on 
the  Island. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Welsh  Ancestors. 

California  Descendants  of  the  Illustrious  Sal- 

isburies. 

Fa:  'Otis  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Its 
Welsh  Origin. 

Poems  o:  Eificn  Wyn  and  Cynan,  "Para- 
dwys  y  Bared'  and  "Anfon  Nico  i  Lan  Dwr." 

Out-of-Town  Representatives: 

Mr.  John  James,  383  7th  ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  2406  Boylston  ave., 
N.  Seattle. 

Mr.  Dewi  Jones,  1255  W.  69th  street,  Los 
Angeles. 

E.  W.  Hughes,  2332  Dwight  Way,  Berkelev. 
Owen  Jones,  1058  Temple  ave.,  Long  Eeach. 
B.   H.   Haddock,   4086   Illinois   street,  San 
Diego. 

Phillip  Jones,  care  of  Roberts  Brothers,  Port- 
land. 

Glan  Williams,  1225  10th  Ave.,  W.,  Van- 
couver. B.  C. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Williams,  1212  N.  San  Gorgonio, 
Banning,  Calif. 

Yn  serchog  a  diolchgar, 

David  Hughe=,  President. 
(Arfonydd) 

155  Clifford  Terrace 
San  Francisco  (17),  Calif. 
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